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qhe National Era is Published Weekly, on Seventh 
Street, opposite the Patent Office. 


TERMS, 
q'wo dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. : 








‘BUSINESS NOTICES. 


zt All communicftions relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particulariy the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &e., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble; Publisher. 

y‘yAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

zp Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistinet. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. ‘ 

yy Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may ‘be sent at ont 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 

qr Any clergyman who will four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight do ‘may have a 
ifth co ratis for one year. 2 
7 i? paren are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his. credit. 

Tr Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
ou which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

yy Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, Which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

y/p Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

iy Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. ; 

x‘r Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent, Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tien. 

i+ We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 


count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- |. 


nestly hope that those who send money will en 

deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 

discount: 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore = - 
Philadelphia - 
New York city 
New York State 
New England- 
New Jersey - - 
fastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 


* 


SERA 
: RE: 


Maryland - - do. 
Virginia ee , do. 
Western Virginia - 1 do. 
Ohio 40" 4s 2 do. 
Indiana - - - 244, «do. 
Kentucky - - 24% = do. 
Tennessee -  - 344 do. 
Michigan wiht 3 do. 
Canwla- -% - 5 do. 




















The “Germania and Agricola” of Tacitus is 
very beautifully got up; being a new edition, 
with notes, for colleges, by W.S. Tyler, Professor 
of the Greek and Latin Languages in Amherst 
College. It is claimed that among other wants 
met by this edition, are the following: A Latin 
text approved and established by the essential 
concurrence ‘of the more recent editions ; a more 
copious illustration of the grammatical construc- 
tions, also of the rhetorical and poetical usages 
peculiar to Tacitus, and a comparison of the 
writer and his egtemporaries with authors of the 
Augustan age, so as to mark concisely the changes 
which had been already wrought in the language 
and taste of the Roman People. Copious notes, 
historical, geographical, and archzeological are 
appended, and the work is prefaced by an elegant- 
ly written memoir of the author. 

Casar’s Commentaries appear under the super- 
vision of a scholar of established reputation, the 
Rey. J: A. Spencer. The work is accompanied by 
English notes, drawn from the most authentic 
sources, a map, a Latin-English Lexicon, geo- 
graphical and historical indexes, &c. 

The Greek Reading Book contains “the sub- 
stance of the Practical Introduction to Greek Con- 
struing, and a Treatise on Greek Particles, by 
T. K. Arnold, M. A.; beside a copious selection 
from Greek authors, with English notes, critical 
and explanatory, and a Lexicon, by Rev. J. A. 
Spencer. : 
Mandeville’s Course of Reading is divided into 
three parts—the first relating to grammar, the 
second containing a classification and description 
of every variety of sentences, the third, a series 
of exercises on paragraphs. The Introduction 
may be used independently, or in connection with 
the “ Course.” 

The foregoing works are for sale by W. M. 
Morrison, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

We are also indebted to Harper & Brothers, 
New York, for the admirable Greex Testament 
of Spencer. Its title-page will suffice for its de- 
scription: “The Four Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles in Greek, with English notes, critical, 
philological, and exegetical ; maps, indexes, Kc. ; 
together with the Epistles and Apocalypse; the 
whole forming the complete text of the New Tes- 
tament. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and 
Theological Seminaries.” It has been the aim of 
the author to furnish a volume of convenient size, 
containing an accurate text, with a condensed ex- 
hibition of the most important results of the re- 
searches of learned men in philology, archzolo- 
gy, exegesis, &c., as connected with the New Tes- 
tament. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Grsson Square, Lonpon, June 2, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: The conviction of Mitchel, and his 
sudden banishment, produce in this country, as 
well as in Ireland, the most excited though the 
most varied feelings. Indeed, this event has had 
and is now exercising a strange influence in every 
direction, and absorbs the public attention, not- 
withstanding the very exciting news which is now 
pouring in upon us from every quarter. The 
Conservatives and Finality Whigs regard the 
verdict asthe triumph of their cause over opposi-. 
tion of the most formidable kind; so that for the 


























LITERARY NOTICES. 


While hoary-headed politicians, racked with 
schemes of personal aggrandizement, are turning 
the world topsy-turvy with their conflicts, new 
actorsare quietly preparing to enter upon the stage, 
and push them aside. Bearded men look thought- 
lessly upon the smooth-faced stripling, whose 
world of action is the school-house, but their 
places will soon be filled by the tenants of these 
men-manufactories. Studious people and pub- 
lishers are more thoughtful. The Press teems 
with new publications, designed to help Young 
Humanity to behave better than the present 
crooked and perverse generation. Our publish- 
ing friends of late have highly favored us Their 
labors of love in behalf of the Young are worthy 
of all praise. Within a few days we have re- 
ceived—let us see—some nine handsomely printed 
volumes, on different topics, from different pub- 
lishers, intended for the use of schools. How 
much better they are got up, than such things 
used to be; when we carried a satchel. Clean, 
white, strong paper, beautiful type, substantial, 
handsome, even ornamental binding—they invite, 
they irresistibly allure to study. 

First in order, we have an assortment of new 
publications from Tuomas Cowrrrtuwaite & 
Co., Philadelphia. ~ 

1. OurLings or THE History oF France, for Schools 
and Families. ‘ 

2. A GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

8. Gramatica IncLesa: Reducidaa veinte y dos Lec- 
ciones, 

The History is a neat, compact summary of 
events in France from the earliest times to the 
Revolution of 1848, illustrated with numerous at- 
tractive engravings. Pertinent questions, judi- 
ciously arranged, are appended. The work ap- 
pears to be wisely adapted to its object. 

The Gramatica Inglesa is the production of Don 
Jose pe Urcuniy, an exile of distinction, and 
long the Professor of his native language in a 
London seminary. Its excellence is attested by 
the fact that seven editions of the work, printed 
at Paris, and two at London, have been exhausted 
in a short period. This is the first American 
edition, and hag been revised and edited by Fay- 
ette Robinson. On the basis of this work -the 
“Grammar of the Spanish Language” has been 
prepared by Mr. Robinson, who states that he 
has also had reference to the. publications of the 
Academy of Spain, the works of Hernandez and 
Josse, and the Compendium of Don Agustin Mu- 
noz Alvarez, of the College of Seville. So far as 
we can form an opinion, the method adopted in 
both Grammars is admirable. 

These books are for gale by W. M. Morrison, 

Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The next assortment is from. the publishing 
house of D. Appleton, & Co., New York. 

1, Marxuan’s History or Enguaxp, Bs 

2. Tue GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA op Tacitys, 

3. Casar’s COMMENTARIES ON THE Gaxuic War. 


4. Arnoxp’s Greek Reapine Book. 
6. IntRopucTION To MANDEVILLB’s CovRse oF RRAd- 
32 


ING, : 4 


These are all printed and bound in wetyle of 


characteristic neatness. 


‘ wh 
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Markham’s History was written by Elizabeth, 
the wife of the Rev. John Penrose, of England. | 
for the special use of her own children, but it | @ 
has since been extensively introduced in’ the | 
ie whole | y, 
of | tellig 


" schools of that country. It embraces t 
period of English history from the invasion 
Julius Casar to the reign of Victoria: — 
Written with signal ability, and much atten 
Ceetd fo the aternal Tf o oil xin 

the people at successive epochs. 





enough of its value, that it 





future they have very little to fear, as there is, in 
their judgment, no real necessity for change. The 
physical force Chartists look on the conviction, as 
the last and worst act of a despotic Government ; 
in consequence of which, it has become their 
duty to proceed to the extremity of upsetting 
within a week all “the powers that be,” or else 
firing London in every direction, and so purify- 
ing this place of the noxious insects which there 
is no other means of removing. Another class, 
and a very large one, consider that the cause of 
social order has received some advantage from the 
event which has taken place; while they are at 
the same time aware that the many evils complain- 
ed of in Ireland and in England, by Mitchel, and. 
those who sympathize with him, if not speedily 
redressed, will produce more Mitchels on both 
sides St. George’s Channel. 

The authorities here were taken by surprise 
on Monday evening, when a number of physical 
force Chartist, which eventually grew to ten 
thousand, assembled in Finsbury Square, and 
proceeded westward, marching in a sort of mili- 
tary. order, most of them it is supposed armed, 
and with the purpose of getting rather too near 
the seat of Government. 

A second attempt to meet in large masses, and 
do something, was made on Wednesday evening 
when some six thousand met on Clerkenwell 
Green, and an harangue or two was delivered, 
the great subject of which was Mitchel. The 
speaker, on saying “the people wanted two 
things—and those two things they would have— 
need he tell them what those two things were ?” 
was met with the response, “ We want Mitchel 
and the Charter”” On recommending them to 
agitate, and put the shoulder to the wheel, and 
anticipate the wished-for result, he said, “ Need I 
tell you what will be the result?” and was again 
replied to by cries of “ Mitchel.” “Yes” said the 
speaker, “a perfect victory.” : 
Poor Mitchel! his name is, I suppose, to be the 
war cry of the physical force repealers in Lre- 
land, and the physical force men here. ‘The in- 
fluence he gained over both parties in this coun- 
try during his short career is tremendous ; though, 
considerating the power of his pen and the ear- 
nestness of his purpose, that influence is by no 
means surprising. He is the son of a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman, who had a con tion at New- 
ry, and whom 1 knew very well. ‘The Rev, Mr. 
Mitchel was remarkable for the pungency and 
force of his language. He had some twenty years 
ago ® newspaper controversy with a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, and the pike appeared to be the in- 
strument with which he wrote every line, but it 
was a pike with a very sharp steel point. 

I fear that the cause of justice to Ireland, (what- 
ever that may be,) and of progress in England, is 
‘being very. much retarded by the demonstrations 
to which I have referred. I know many who 
would ¢ for a great deal of reform, but who ate 
checked. by the fear that,in trying to do mere jus- 
= po may let — that popular be roe and 
mob legislation, which they regard as less tolera- 
ble than the dept of mm antocrat.. The sin- 
cere friends of justice to all classes, and of reform, 
are, placed in a most ng position, in conse- 
quence of violent p: of those with many 


ragged and infuriate regiments they do not choose 
to march. ; Tee. ; 
While on these points, I cannot avoid stating 
that the late proceedings in Washington, and by 
which you sustained some inconvenience, are 
among the class of things to which I have just 
been referring, and by. which not only is the fame 


of your country greatly lessened among all re- 
pr schef tag 8. orem Soy Ee 


‘ry is inflicted on the cause of the People. Dis- 
grace senes of the kind, which some of your 
egi it inconsistent wit 






















of whose objects they sympathize, but with whose [ 


what may be called the working population of 
Paris are beginning to feel that it is not by con- 
tinual agitation and resistance to the Government 
that they can hope to improve their condition. 
The groups of last night consisted principally of 
the rabble, who are little to be feared when any- 
thing like energy is to be displayed amongst them. 
On the approach of the patrols of the national 
guards, there were cries of ‘ A bas la Garde Bour- 
geoise ;’ but the perturbators were dispersed with- 
out the necessity of resorting to force. This state 
of things will last as long as the reorganization of 
the ateliers nationaux is going on; for the thieves 
and vagabonds who have got their names inscrib- 
ed will not submit tamely to an arrangement by 
which they are to be expelled from the capital ; 
and the idle who have for the last three months 
been living at the expense of the State will not 
readily yield to a reorganization of the ateliers by 
which they must either work or starve. In the 
mean time, the public at large are kept in a state of 
anxiety and alarm. It is feared that, as the rab- 
ble find it impossible to overpower the friends of 
order by open means, they will attempt to execute 
the horrible recommendations of their lead 

resort to incendiarism and assassination, The 
Government has the power of bringing things to 
a crisis, which would remove all this anxiety; but 
it hesitates, and perhaps wisely, at having re- 
course to extreme measures. It is too well ac- 
quainted with the character of its enemies, not to 
know that the system of blood-letting cannot be 
adopted with safety until all other means have 
been exhausted, and therefore it is rerolved to act 
with moderation.” 

II. The second point to which I referred is the 
“demand from the law officers of the Republic 
for authorization to proceed against Louis Blanc, 
for the active part he took in the invasion of the 
Assembly, on May 15, by the crowd.” By his own 
avowal, he spoke twice to the people: once from 
a window outside, when with Barbes and Albert ; 
and again in the Salle des Pas Per dus. In par- 
ticular, he made use of the words, “I congratulate 
you on having to-day established your right of 
petition ; now it can never be taken from you.” 
Of course, this worthy is indignant at the idea of 
his being suspected of crime—a man who assisted 
as he did to bring up the Republic, of whose Pro- 
visional Government he became a member ; but 
the National Assembly, thinking differently, have 
resolved to appoint a committee of eighteen, to as- 
certain whether there be good reason to grant the 
authorization demanded. Thus France is now 
endeavoring to put down Lynch law, and decide 
in favor of the Government on which the nation 
hasagreed. ~ 

You will receive, in the ordinary channels, the 
account of the dreadful reaction at Naples, where 
the King let loose his dogs of war—the troops and 
the lazzaroni—on the populace, native and for- 
eign, nulld discriminé. Reaction and reprisal will 
take place throughout Europe, unless those who 
have obtained some measure of constitutional lib- 
erty, shall prove more worthy of the boon they 
have acquired, and vigilant for its maintenance. 
Meanwhile, it is gratifying to find that our vol- 
untary societies for promoting pacific measures, 
in accomplishing great ends, are steadily pursu- 
ing their course, and with good success. | refer to 
the Anti-Slavery Society, the Peace Society, and 
the League of Universal Brotherhood, of whose 
proceedings you will receive the reports, and to 
which it will be unnecessary for me to do more 
than refer your attention. 

T am, dear sir, yours, most truly, W. O. 





For the National Era. , 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


No. 10.—Law Reform—The Penal Code—Restric- 
tion of the Penalty of Death in 1823~4—Sir James 
Mackintosh—Brougham—Robert Hail. 

On the death of Romilly, the leadership in the 
reformation of the criminal code devolved on Sir 
James Macxintosu. At the election just before 
his decease, the liberal party largely increased its 
members of Parliament. Early in the session of 
1819, Sir James carried a motion against Minis- 
ters for a committee to revise the penal code. He 
was appointed its chairman; and in 1520~1, in 
pursuance of its doings, introduced six bills for 
the abrogation of capital punishment in certain 
cases of forgery, larceny, and robbery, and amend- 
ing the law in other important particulars. Cas- 
tlereagh, who believed that hanging was quite 
good enough for half the English people, (which 
sentiment was more than reciprocated, they be- 
lieving that hanging was altogether too good for 
him,) opposed these bills so violently that one was 
lost in the Commons, two were thrown out by the 
Lords, after passing the lower House, when Sir 
James withdrew the other in disgust and despair. 
At the same session, it was vainly endeavored to 
further humanize the criminal code, by allowing 
the benefit of counsel to persons on trial for felo- 
nies. A partial effort at reform was made the 
next session, and one or two feeble triumphs 
achieved. But the day was dawning. In 1823, 
Castlereagh having subjected himself to the bar- 
barous penalties prescribed for suicides, (and 
which he had strongly championed the year be- 
fore,) Mr. Canning, anxious to win golden opin- 
ions from all sorts of people, met the question in 
a different spirit.. Sir James proposed nine reso- 
lutions, declaring the expediency of abolishing 
the death penalty in cases of obvious hardship, 
and substituting punishments more suitable to 
the offences; of providing that sentence of death 
should not be pronounced where it was not in- 
tended to be executed ; of. doing away with the 
forfeiture of the goods and estate of suicides ; and 
of putting an end to the indignities offered to the 
remains of the dead in cases of suicide and trea- 
son. Mr. Peel, the Home Secretary, caused these 
propositions to be rejected, only that Ministers 
might introduce bills of their own, sweeping off a 
whole seaffold load of bloody statutes. Thus the 
dark and sanguinary system which had so long 
reared its grim front over the jurisprudence of 
England, received its first fell blow at the hands 
of its friends. At the same session, some valuable 
reforms were also secured in the civil courts, and, 
though the abuses in chancery were exposed, the 
venerable wig of the chancellor shielded them 
from abrogation. At the next session, however, 
Ministers reluctantly granted a commission to in- 
quire into these abuses, and Peel afterwards, at 
the suggestion of Bentham, recommended the re- 
vision and consc'idation of the entire statute laws 
of the realm. Things remained much in this state 
till 1828, when Mr. Brougham made his celebrat- 
ed speech in favor of remodelling the whole civil 
branch of the common law, carrying his motion 
for the appointment of boards of commissioners for 
this object by handsome majorities. Near the 
close of his speech, he said: “It was the boast of 
Augustus—it formed part of the glare in which 
the perfidies of Lis earlier years were lost—that 
| he found Rome of brick, and left it of marble—a 
‘praise not unworthy a great. prince. But how 
much nobler will be the sovereign’s boast, when 
he shall have it to say, that he found law dear, and 


2| left it cheap—found it a sealed book, left it a liy- 


ing letter—found it the patrimony of the rich, 
| left it the inheritance of the poor—found it the 














j | two-edged sword ‘of oraft and oppression, let it | the h 
re | the staff of honesty and the shield of innocence!” | names | 


point as they went, till in Plato and Edwards, in 
Aristotle and Berkley, in Cicero and Butler, in 
Socrates and Bacon, there was scarcely a princi- 
ple they had not examined, and about which they 
had not enjoyed a keen encounter of their wits. 
The heat engendered by these friendly controver- 
sies fused more completely into one their conge- 
nial natures. Such an attachment, formed in the 
spring-time of youth, was sure to endure; and 
though, in subsequent life, they moved in wide. 
ly different spheres, their intimacy continued 
throughout their long career. 

Being destined for the medical profession, Mack- 
intosh took his degree at Edinburgh, and went up 
to London to practice. George III then exhibit- 
Ling symptoms of insanity, the subject of his ill- 

ness and of making his son Regent was agitat- 
ing Parliament when Mackintosh arrived in the 
metropolis. Doctor Mackintosh, instead of pre- 
scribing for the diseases of the King, wrote a 
pamphlet in favor of the claims of the Prince; 
leaving the constitution of the Monareh to take 
care of itself, while he attended to the constitu- 
tion of the monarchy. The King suddenly recov- 
ered, when, it being no longer necessary to ad- 
minister medicine either to the Crown or the Con- 
stitution, the Prince of Wales réturned to his mis- 
tresses, and. Mackintosh went to Leyden to com- 
plete his studies, where he lounged away a few 
months, reading Homer and Herodotus, to the 
great neglect of Galen and Hippocrates. Return- 
ing to England, he plunged into matrimony be- 
fore he had sufficient practice to buy an anatomi- 
cal skeleton for his office. Happily, his wife sym- 
pathized in his literary tastes, and, at once de- 
tecting the defects of his character, “urged him 
to overcome his almost constitutional indolence.” 

The French revolution, which ruined so many 
fortunes, made his. In 1791, he published a vol- 
ume entitled “ Vindicie Gallic, or, A Defence of 
the French Revolution and its English Admirers 
Against the Accusations of the Rt. Hon. Edmund 
Burke.” The very title-page immediately car- 
ried off the first edition, and the acute reasoning, 
brilliant declamation, and classic style of this vig- 
orous but immature production gave currency to 
three editions at the end of four months. There 
was a great deal of heady strength in both these 
essays. Mackintosh’s was like a river sweeping 
to the ocean, covered with sparkling foam. Burke’s 
like the long, heavy swells of that ocean, whose 
crests are pelted by the winds and dance in the 
sun. Both authors set up for prophets; and, like 
other inspired and less famous men, they mistook 
the illusions of their fancy and the suggestions of 
their imagination for the visions of the seer and 
the teachings of the divine injlatus. Burke was 
nearer right as to the result of the then pending 
revolution ; but Europe would now account Mack- 
intosh the true prophet. This volume gave Mack- 
intosh an introduction to Fox and the other 
Whig chiefs, and he became their warm friend. 
Soon after, falling into the captivating society of 
Burke, his teachings, combined with the sangui- 
nary turn of French affairs to considerably mod- 
ify the views put forth in his Vindicie. 

Throwing physic to the dogs, Mackintosh en- 
tered Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 
1795. But, though the study of the law was more 
congenial to his tastes than medicine, his practice 
in his new profession was scarcely more extensive 
then in the old. In.truth, he.was too indolent, too 
desultory in his efforts, too fond of literature and 
abstract speculation, to excel in any pursuit re- 
quiring close application and orderly habits, ren- 
dering his whole life a series of brilliant but mere 
inchoate performances. In 1798, he proposed to 
deliver a series of lectures in Lincoln’s Inn, on the 
Law of Nature and of Nations. The doors were 
closed against him, because of his supposed Jaco- 
binical principles—the Benches of that Conserva- 
tive corporation not wishing to have the doctrines 
of the Vindicie Gallice promulgated in their halls. 
Mackintosh published his introductory lecture to 
refute the charge of Jacobinism, and it was so tinc- 
tured with Burkeism, and so philosophical and 
eloquent, that it captivated Pitt, who persuaded 
the chancellor to recommend the opening of the 
Inn. It was done, and Mackintosh entranced a 
learned audience throughout his gorgeous course. 

His next attractive performance was the de- 
fence of Peltier, a French refugee, the editor of 
the Ambigu, for an alleged libel on Napoleon, the 
First Consul. His oration (for it partook little 
of the character of a speech at thé bar) in vindi- 
cation of the liberty of the press was pronounced 
by Lord Ellenborough, the chief justice, to be the 
most eloquent address ever delivered in West- 
minster Hall. Madame de Stael sent it through 
Europe on the wings of a French translation, and 
it secured for its author a continental reputation. 
‘And in our day and country it is read by thou- 
sands who have never heard of any other produc- 
tion of his tongue or pen. His lectures and his 
oration not only gave him celebrity, but, what he 
needed quite as much, a little money; and they 
brought him an offer of a judicial station at Bom- 
bay. Still pressed by pecuniary embarrassmente, 
after much reluctance, he consented to be banish- 
ed, with his wife and children, from his native 
land, to an inhospitable clime amongst a strange 
people. For nearly eight years he discharged his 
judicial duties with fidelity, but through every 
month of those years he sighed for his coun- 
try and its healthy breezes, his associates ahd 
their brilliant society. He relieved the tedium of 
his expatriation by making some researches into 
Oriental institutions, by founding a literary club 
at Bombay, and by indulging, in his desultory 
way, in classical and philosophical pursuits. His 
study and administration of the criminal laws of 
India turned his attention to the subject which 
occupied so large a share of his subsequent Parlia- 
mentary life—the penal code of England. 

[THIS NUMBER TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





For the National Era. 


MILITARY PRESIDENTS. 


That military men form the most available can- 
didates for office, is a sentiment strongly impreg- 
nating public opinion. It is an idea that is ra 
idly gaining ground—a principle that has already 

.tod much influence on our annual elections. 
Political partisanship is assuming a fearfully 
powerful ascendency among the people. Our po- 
litical contests are but the sweeping whirlwinds 
of excitement and frenzy ; our P. ential elec- 
tions but ee sae of ste ad 
passion—the gamir es 0 y demagogues, 
where the stakes = power, wealth, and popular- 
ity. Sterling worth is overlooked in the selection 
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was law where whistling balls and bursting shells 
reign supreme, brooks no restraint in the civil 
administration of government. The high soul, 
whose innate energies burst forth at the stirring 
trumpet’s warlike notes, trembles and. fulters 
when the dulcet sounds of peace strike on the 
ear. The voice that, ringing loud above the tu- 
mult around, restores the he:dy fight, and in- 
spires new confidence to the panic-stricken squad- 
rons when the battle is nearly lost, fails in its effi- 
cacy when applied to regain the confidence of a 
nation forfeited through inefficient legislation. In 
short, because a man can capture a city, or con- 
quer a province, it is no proof that he can rule 
the one, or govern the other. He may be wise in 
the manceavres of the battle-field, but simple in 
the arts of legislation. History, from every page, 
corroborates this. Open at any point, I care not 
where. Look for a moment at the “Child of 
Destiny,” and the bloody band of heroes he gath- 
ered around him. We will examine but one— 
the banner-marshal of France—thou 


ae 





of the snow-white plume, 
Whose realm refus’d thee e’et a tomb’ — 

the chivalric Murat; he whose charge carried 
death and destruction, and produced ruin and 
defeat. As a soldier, reckless and ng, Murat 
had no superior, even among the legions of France. 
Bold as he was skilful and practiced, blood and 
carnage were the very. soul of his existence. What 
furious work he always made at the head of his 
cavalry. No wonder the enemy shrunk back in 
dismay, as that long white plume, followed by a 
dense body of horse, came down upon them. 
There was no resisting him. He burst upon his 
foes like the swollen mountain torrent; and woe 
to any who attempted to stay his progress. Murat 
was the terror of the battle-fields of Europe. A 
good general, he acquitted himself with honor, as 
well when acting to accomplish his own purposes, 
as when under the immediate eye of his Em- 
peror. 

Such was Marshal Murat, the warrior. Now 
let us look at Joachim, King of Naples. What 
do we see here? A man calmly seated on the 
throne, successfully wielding those energies which 
made him so much feared upon the field of bat- 
tle, in promoting the welfare of hig people? No. 
He whose eye dilated with pleasure and whose 
mind waxed clearer when within the range of a 
hundred hostile cannon, becomes imbecile and 
confused in the palace of royalty. Unfit for the 
office of King, he was of no service in the coun- 
cil chamber. The evolutions of armies none un- 
derstood better than he; but the complicated ma- 
chinery of government needed a wiser head than 
his to control and regulate its motions. Napo- 
leon, when he threw his political existence into 
his hands upon some wild battle-charge, gazed 
with intense delight upon his martial bearing, as 
he sped away to accomplish his missjpn of blood ; 
but when upon the platform of state he witnessed 
his bungling management of a kingdom, he ridi- 
culed him from the bottom of his heart. Such is 
the character of but one of those military heroes 
who were raised to the government of kingdoms 
for military prowess alone. Others might be ad- 
duced, with similar results. 

Yet there are men, [ think some will say, who 
combined the qualities of great generals with 
those of good rulers: look at Washington, or Bo- 
naparte. They were, I grant, superior men. They 
were men of centuries, brought out only by par- 
ticular crises, for the accomplishment of a pecu- 
liar work. Glance for a moment at Washington. 
Freedom had been struggling since creation, amid 
tyranny, anarchy, and oppression, for a foothold 
in this fickle world. Now the battle-cry of the 
fierce barbarian, es he warred for his rocks and 
pines, and now the charging shout of the world’s 
imperial mistress, she saw her standard sink 
among her foes; again, the watchword of that 
Puritan band, that closed in iron rank around 
Oliver Cromwell, she saw one king headless upon 
the scaffold, and imagined her hour of triumph 
at hand. But beaten back by the furious storm, 
once more the dark clouds of adversity, closed 
above her form, and royalty was in the ascendant. 
For a while she struggled on amid her fast wast- 
ing followers, till, disgusted and sick at heart, she 
buried herself in these western forests, raised her 
standard, and welcomed her followers to a hut 
and a grave in the wilderness. Here her sup- 
porters steadily increased, till the adherents of 
royalty, fearing her ultimate preponderance, de- 
termined to strangle her forever. The hour ap- 
proached ; the links of Oppression’s iron chain 
were tightening round her form. Everything 
was fast verging to an openrupture. It was to 
be a struggle involving something more than 
mere physical strength. It embraced principles, 
which, carried out, would giye a death-blow to 
royal power. The bark of liberty was about en- 
tering the rapids on the swift current of her po- 
litical existence; and it required one at the helm 
who knew every rock in the passage, and every 
eddy in the stream, to guide her safely, as she 
shot the falls below—one who could not only 
pilot her in security through the foaming pas- 
sage, but teach others how to trim the ship, and 
spread the sails, when she again entered upon the 
smoothly gliding river of peace and prosperity. 
A crisis had arrived when a powerful military 
leader was needed—one whose highest ambition 
was to serve his country—one who was not to be 
dazzled by the glitter of fame, nor tempted by 
the allurements of power. At such a moment 
appeared Washington, and upon his shoulder 
Freedom rested her heavy hand, and he became 
her chief supporter. For seven long years, amid 
the smoke of battle and the clouds of despond- 
ency which closed above that fearful struggle, 
Washington showed himself what no other man 
had ever yet been, a patriot true and noble. It 
would seem as if Freedom had set her seal upon 
him when in youth, and watched over his bud- 
ding manhood, till she moulded him for herself 
alone. His career forms almost the only instance 
the world’s history affords, where the glitter of 
supreme power has failed to draw the warrior and 
patriot from his duty. Washington was the 
prime mover in effecting a radical change in hu- 
man affairs, and it is unfair to institute a com- 
parison between him and the simple aspirant 
after fame. He stands unapproached and unap- 
proachable, circled by the glory of his own grest- 
ness. His fame belongs to his country, it is not 
his alone. 

Now let us turn to Napoleon, yet not for the 
purpose of comparing him with Washington. It 
were sacrilege to place them on the same footing. 
He, too, was brought forward at one of those 
crises in which a ruling hand is required to 
steady the rocking foundations of human govern- 
ment. It seemed as if the demons of war, that 
for so many years-raged unchained over Europe 
had concentrated all their energies for a final 
effort, moulded the character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, let him loose upon the world, and, ex- 
hausted by the undertaking, sunk to rest. The 
billows of angry commotion had been surging 
and tossing in tumult and chaos over the world 
for ages. Nation had fought against nation; now 
bending the united force of two or three against 
one, now beaten back, but anon aay rt and 
then, vampire-like, sucking the very life-blood of 
their prostrate foe. Now banding for schemes of 
conquest, and then quarrelling about the division 
of spoils. Now striking hands to crush an am- 
bitious neighbor, and then severing all ties of 
plighted honor to aid the fallen enemy. 

Such was the state of Europe when Bonaparte 
entered the arena» His was jast the spirit for 
times such as those. He burst. upon that wild 
sea of contention like a meteor from Heaven, and 
fell hissing and. splashing into its very midst. 
The thunder of his resistless cannon, the tramp- 
ing of those victorious squadrons, the shout of 
that strange name, borne above the battle’s hor- 
rid sound, startled the nations. They paused in 
their petty strifes, and looked up in wild er wit 
ishment, as they saw the bold nice, 9 rT 


bination. Joining together in one mighty league, 
which to this ms kos not been Eeeeny 07. 
turned back his furious legions, and drove ™ 
from the continent. But what was Napoleon 
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From the Atheneum. 


HOPE FOR ALL. 
Hewer in the sullen mine, 
Far from day’s joy-teeming shine— 
Though uncouthest toil be thine, 
That, with axe and saw and plane, 
Ships constructs to sail the main— 
Building church or shaping wain— 

There is hope for thee. 


‘Thou who, in the season’s track, 
Furrows driv’st on earth’s broad back— “ 
Reaping sheaf or piling stack ; 
Who vibrat’st the weary loom, 
Tn a damp and dingy room, 
By a lamp’s unhealthy fume— 

There is hope for thee. 


Thou who dost the needle ply 
Days and nights all hopelessty, 
Sewing ever wearily ; 
Thou who tend’st the cotton reels, 
Whirling like a thing that feels, 
Seest thou not a soul in wheels? 
There is hope for thee. 


Thou who guid’st the steam-urg’d car 
On its level path afar, 
Heading mind’s aggressive war ; 
Thou who dost the furnace tend, 
Make the stubborn iron bend, 
Mould it to a potent friend— 

There is hope for thee. 


Thou of colder heart than head, 

Finding, whatsoe’er be said, 

Wothing better worth than bread— 

Mark what independent thought, 

Oft despised and set at nought, 

Toiling through all time, hath wrought— 
There is hope for thee. 


Bard who scannest Nature’s looks, 

Forests, hills, and running brooks, 

Writing them in glorious books; 

And who find’st in accents wrung, 

From the universal tongue, 

Noble strains as e’er were sung— 
There is hope for thee. 


Who dost preach and who dost pray, 

Mindful of a coming day, 

Catching oft an upward ray— 

Though much still may seem of doom, 

Vexed, groping in the gloom— ‘ 

Buds of time are yet to bloon— 
There is hope for thee. 


Ruled or ruler, free or thrall, 
Wise or simple, great or small, 
Who dost rise, and who dost fall— 
Hope is thought’s free majesty, 
Freedom’s noblest entity, 
Effort’s highest energy— 

Hope is destiny ! 





For the National Era. 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


“ He that would animate mankind to the support of free- 
dom, which is their common cause, should himself feel, in an 
eminent degree, that ardor which he wishes to inspire. Even 
an enthusiasm may be deemed a holy rapture, since that by 
which it is produced is the canse of God, and is so great a 
good to the first order of his creation. ..... The views of 
men in a cause so noble are.endowed with double vigor. The 
general ardor is derived to each, because, 


‘When men, for this, assault a throne, 
Each adds the common we'fare to his own, 
And each unconquered heart the strength of all acquires.’ ”’ 
*eEEKS 
We have lived to see the most valuable part of 
the national guaranty of our most sacred rights 
recklessly disregarded and overthrown upon large. 
portions of national territories, andupon the ruins 
of it and them, establishments erected for the le- 
galized enslavement of native born Americans, 
and for nocrime. We will not live to see that 
guarantee further violated so totally, so damna- 
bly. We will not live to see it destroyed. The 
weapons by which it is overthrown shall first 
reach our hearts, and the rich torrents of our 
blood be shed as a libation on the pile of expiring 
freedom. 
Let us preserve the great Charter of our Liber- 
ties by the same firmness and intrepidity necessary 
to achieve them, and vindicate them against the 
past and future aggressions of wicked and aban- 
doned slaveholders, by the dauntless and unquail- 
ing spirit of this glorious cause. 
he fundamental liberties of Englishmen are 
the fundamental liberties of all Americans. The 
most important provisions of magna charta oi 
English liberties are incorporated in the amend- 
ments of the national Constitution of this coun- 
try. That the warfare of the slaveholders now 
carried on against the liberties of our race is base- 
ly imitated in history, being based upon the most 
false and despotic usurpations recorded, and that 
it is waged in defiance of and directly against the 
Constitution of the country, will sufficiently ap- 
pear by a retrospective glance at the origin, with 
a view to the meaning of those invaluable per- 
sonal guaranties contained in our national charter 
The English magna charta, or the great char- 
ter of English liberties, was granted and signed by 
King John, June 15, 1215, at Running-Mead, 
a meadow at the foot of Cooper’s Hill, between 
Staines and Windsor, twenty miles from London, 
on the river.Thames. England was then a con- 
solidated monarchy. This charter made it a 
limited monarchy. It was a fundamental na- 
tional Constitution, theoretically imposed by the 
King upon himself and his officers; practically, 
by the © pag? of the people of England, headed 
and led on by the barons and clergy of those 
times. It was an inhibition upon the usurped 
power of the monarch—a limitation beyond which 
the governing powers could not go, or, rather, it 
was a declaration of the rights of the people which 
he could not infringe; which he swore, and caus- 
ed those barons, his officers, and people, to swear, 
under a solemn oath, not to allow him to break or 
disobey. It was a declaration of those rights, by 
its reinstitution of the common law defining them ; 
or, to use the language of Dr. Johnson, in 1772, 
“It was a sui of old native and inherent 
rights of Englishmen, which the Norman Kings, 
by granting afterwards by charters, bound them- 
selves not to break in upon or invade ; so that it was 
but a Norman-fashioned security that these rights 
should not be violated. But we do not hold these 
rights by charters. No, not by the old dear-bought 
parchment and wax; for they are the birthright 
of Englishmen, which no King could ever give or 
take away ; they are, as they are called, (20th Ed- 
ward III,) the franchises of the land ; and every Eng- 
ishman, by being born in the land, is born to them. 
And these original rights being a better inherit- 
ance to every Englishman than his private patri- 
mony, how great. soever, and being transmitted 
down to posterity. by the hard labor, sweat, and 
blood of our ancestors, they are the children’s 
bread ; and it is not. meet for us to take the chil- 
dren’s bread aud cast it away.” . 

King William the Conqueror, at his corona- 
tion, swore to the inviolable observation of “ the 
godd, ancient, and approved laws of the realm.” 
His regal descendants granted several similar 
charters to magna charta, and before this was ob- 
tained. All these were “ Norman-fashioned secu- 
rities” for the native and inherent rights of Eng- 
lishmen, as theretofore enjoyed at common law un- 
der King Alfred the Great and Edward the Con- 
fessor. They were as follows: : 

The charter of first year of Henry I, A.D.1101. 

The charter of King Stephen, confirming the 
preceding, A. D. 1136. , 

The confirmation of the charter of Henry I by 
Henry II,.without date. 

A charter of the 16th of King John, A. D. 1214. 

Articuli 1a, carta libertatum, Subsigillo Jo- 
hannes regis, A. D.-1215. 

The love of power and spirit of conquest, still 
retained by the Norman line and their amported 
retainers, were the primal causes for the institu- 
tion of “magna charta. a.” The Norman Kings had 
allotted to their imported barons and 
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London, the Archbishop, true to the rights and 
liberties of Englishmen, called the barons one 
side, and presented them the original charter of 
Henry I, A..D, 1101, then 113 years old. At 
sight, they were overjoyed, and resolved to com- 
pel their perfidious King to grant the liberties of 
that charter, as he had sworn to do, twelve years 
previously, at Winchester. Pursuant to their 
oaths, they resolutely acted, and the Great Char- 
ter was signed by the King, reinstituting and de- 
claring the ancient and inherent rights of Eng- 
lishmen at common law. This chatter contained 
& most solemn mandate upon the King, his bai- 
liffs, justices, and sheriffs, to see it enforced. Car- 
ta de Forresta, another charter, was granted at 
the same time. In the space of two hundred years, 
between the 52d Henry III and the 4th Henry Y, 
such was the disregard of the rights and liberties 
of Englishmen, evinced by Kings, retainers, and 
courtiers, that Magna Charta was thirty-two 
times confirmed by Parliament and King. In 
each confirmation, the King, his bailiffs, justices; 
and sheriffs, were commanded to see it enforced. 
These confirmations were as follows: 52d Henry 
III, chap. 5; 25th Edward I, statute 1, chaps. i 
2, 3, 4; 28th Edward I, stutute 3, chap. 1; ist 
Edward III, statute 2, chap.1; 2d Edward IIf, 
statute 2, chap.1; 4th Edward Ill, chap. 1; 5th 
Edward III, chap. 1; 5th Edward Ill, chaps. 1.9 - 
10th Edward III, statute 1, chap. 1; 14th Edward 
IIT, statute 1, chap. 1; 15th Edward ILI, statute 1, 
chap. 1; 28th Edward III, chap. 1; 31st Edward 
JIT, statute 1, chap. 1; 36th Edward III, statute 1, 
chap.1; 37th Edward II, chap.1; 38th Edward 
III, statute 1, chap. 1; 42d Edward IH, chap 1; 
45th Edward III, chap. 1; 50th Edward IT, chap. 
2; 1st Richard If, chap. 1; 2d Richard II, statute 
2, chap 1; 5th Richard II, statute 1, chap. 1; 6th 
Richard II, statute 1, chap.1; 7th Richard I, 
chap. 2; 8th Richard II, chap.1; 12th Richard II, 
chap. 2; Ist Henry 1V, chap.1; 2d Henry IV, 
chap. 1; 7th Henry 1V, chap. 1; 9th Henry IV, 
chap. 1; 13th Henry IV, chap.1; 4th Henry V, 
chap. 1. 

Thus the Constitution of the Kingdom, the 
good, ancient, approved and primary common laws 
of the “realm,” though so repeatedly reinsti- 
tuted and declared by King and Parliament, 
while in the hands of treacherous, dissimulating, 





‘| law of the land.” 


and tyrannical Kings, imported cavaliers, and ob- 
sequious courtiers, for its executors, a continued 
rebellion of the people and Commons was required 
to compel its enforcement. This statute. called 
“The Great Charter of the Liberties of Eng- 
land,” and “The laudable Statute of Magna 
Charta,” contained, among other valuable provi- 
sions, the following: 

“No freeman ghall be taken. nor imprisoned, 
nor disseised, nor outlawed, nor exiled, nor de- 
stroyed in any manner, nor will we pass upon him, 
nor condemn him, but by the lawful judgment of 
his peers, or the law of the land.” 

“We will not make sheriffs, justices, nor bai- 
liffs, but of such as know the law of the land, and 
will keep it.” 

“We will sell to none, we will deny nor delay 
to none, right and justice.” “ No bailiff, for the 
time to come, shall put any man to his law upon 
his bare word, without good witnesses produced.” 

Blackstone, in his Commentaries, vol. 4, p. 424, 
speaking of the first clause above quoted, says: 
‘ And lastly, (which alone would have merited the 
title it bears, of Great Charter,) it protected every 
individual of the nation in the free enjoyment of his 
life, his liberty, and his property, unless declared to 
be forfeited by the judgment of his peers or the 
Long before Blackstone wrote, 
villeinage or serfdom had ceased in England, by 
reason of that provision, through the increasing 
independence and integrity of England’s justices. 
In 1772, soon after the publication of his Com- 
mentaries, the Court of King’s Bench, Lord 
Mansfield, Chief Justice, presiding, after three 
hearings and elaborate argument, decided that a 
slave could not breathe the air of England; that 
as soon as he touched British soil, his shackles 
fell, because the above clause in Magna Charta 
prohibited slavery. 

The above clause from the Great Charter of 
English Liberty, which Blackstone was right in 
esteeming so valuable to every individual in the 
nation, is condensed, embodied, and enacted by 
the Original Ultimate Sovereignty of the United 
States of America, into a fundamental Constitu- 
tional restriction upon the National Government, 
and all its powers and officers, in these words: 

“ Ath Amendment.— No person shall be compelled, 
in any criminal casé, to be a-witness against him- 
self, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law.” It being a part of the 
National Constitution as amended, it is the para- 
mount and supreme law of this land, and inhibits 
Congress from making slaves of any person in the 
National Territory—the District of Columbia, 
or elsewhere ; inhibits the Territorial Legislatures 
from making slaves of anybody within their Ter- 
ritorial jurisdictions ; and inhibits every individual 
from making, holding, or treating any man on the 
soil of the National Territories or the District 
of Columbia, asa slave. It is, of itself, a declara- 
tion of the unlawfulness of slavery, or of invol- 
untary servitude, except for crime, previously de- 
fined by law, whereof the party shall have been 
first duly convicted by a court of competent ju- 
risdiction. King John had his barons—the con- 
temners of English Liberties a Hampden—Charles 
the First his executioner—and the Representa- 
tives of the Slave Power in the United States may 
profit by their example. VETo. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Tue Acitator in Committer.— Ray was the 
ordinary mouth-piece of all matters submitted to 
O’Connell, in committee, for his decision or his 
advice. | 

“ Here’s an application, Liberator, from Mr. 
——,a Presbyterian clergyman, for pecuniary 
aid, to enable him to goon a repeal mission.” 

“Does anybody here support that application, 
Ray? I will oppose it, because I saw the rever- 
end gentleman as drunk as Bacchus at dinner at 

” 





“ But he is quite reformed, Liberator, and has 
taken the pledge.” 

“No matter; after such a public exposé of him- 
self, we ought to have nothing to do with him ; the 
case is the worse for him being a clergyman.” 

“ Very well, sir. Here’s a letter from Ballina- 
kill repealers, wanting Mr. Daunt to go down to 
address a meeting there.” 

“Tam glid of it; I suppose Daunt will have no 
objection ¢ ” , 

** Not in the least,” said I. “And here’s a let- 
ter from the people of Kells, wanting Mr. John 
O’Connell to attend their meeting next week.” 

“ My son John will go—won’t you, John?” 

* Yes, father.” 

“ Then write and tell ’em so.” 

“Councillor Clements,’ resumed Ray, “has 
made an objection to the words ‘ We pledge our- 
selves,’ in the Irish manufacture declaration ; he’s 
afraid of their being illegal.” 

“Then alter the passage thus: ‘We pledge 
ourselves, as individuals ;’ if there be any diffi- 
culty, that will obviate it. What ’s that large 
document before you ?” 

“ That, sir, is a report sent up by Mr. ——; it 
came up by this day’s post. He wishes us to print 
it. 


“Umph! Let us see what sort of affair it is’ 

Ray then unfolds and peruses the r When 
he has done, O’Connell exclains, “What a waste 
of industry! There is absolutely nothing in that 
voluminous paper that it would be of the smallest 
utility to lay before the public.” 

“I think,” said I, “the last two pages contain a 
few facts.” = ty 

“Then print the last two pages, and throw 
away the rest.” es 


Some remark being made on the mortification 
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ity. “I am a priest of Jesus,” he said to his 
clerk of the kite en, “and not s Lucullus. Serve 
me in future as a poor priest.” From that day 
his table has been with only three 
lain dishes, and very ordinary wine. After a 
k with Cardinal Gizzi one even- 
ong conversation 
ing, upon the of the reforms he contem- 
asked for some lemonade. His valet 
plated, he 
retired to give the necessary orders, and, in the 
course of a few minutes, the servants: entered, 
pearing two splendid gilt trays, laden with re- 
freshments of every description, and prepared ag 
if by enchantment. 

“T only asked for some lemonade,” said the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

“Tt is true, most holy Father,” they replied ; 
“but we have only conformed to the prescribed 
ceremonial, and, according to custom, have to offer 
your highness these various refreshments.” 

“Very well,” replied the Pope, “ be good enough 
to give “4 a —— : 

t was brought immediately. 

“Now give me the sugar, and @ = ¥ 
water.” Then, having made the lemonade, wi 
added, “Take away these dishes; distribute the 
refreshments they contain to the first poor per- 
sons you find upon the place of the Monte Ca- 
vallo ; give each of them ten baiocei, and for the 
fature never offer me anything beyond that for 
which I ask. Go!”’—The First Year of the Pon- 


tificate. 
ee 
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xr The large space we have devoted to politi- 
cal matters this week, has left us little room for 
miscellaneous editorial. But we were anxious 
that our-readers should have at once ample mate- 
rials for guiding their speculations. As it is, 
there are a few more of General Taylor's letters, 
which we found when too late for publication 
this week. They are like the rest, only “a little 
more so”—and will be given next week. 


Marcarer Smirn’s Diary.—We hope none of 
our readers will overlook the “Stray Leaves from 
Margaret Smith’s Diary,” now in course of pub- 
lication in the Era. The Loudoun (Va) Whig, 
transferring them to its columns, remarks: “They 
are touchingly simple, quaint, and beautiful ; and, 
if our taste accords with that of our readers, 
more interest will be found in them than in any 
fictitious narrative we can place before them.” We 
regret that the part for this week, though in type, 
is crowded out by our political matter. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


We had intended to record the responses to 
our short epistle to subscribers ; but they are so 
numerous that they have gone beyond our reck- 
oning. Nothing encourages an editor more than 
the sympathy which such prompt coéperation 
evinces. Now is the time, when the political 
world seems to be on the point of a reorganiza- 
tion, for the circulation of Anti-Slavery papers. 

One of our friends drops us quite a suggestive 
note: 





“ As a response to your ‘Appeal’ of the 1st | 


instant, I hereby send you two dollars from a new 

‘subscriber to the Eva. If I remember rightly, 
one of your correspondents, in sending a like 
response, says you are indebted for it to John 
C. Calhoun; not wishing to claim more than my 
just due, I must beg you to pass this to the credit 
of the National Whig Convention. I do not in- 
tend to meddle with your business affairs, but I 
would suggest the propriety of your keeping a 
separate book of credit on account of that honor- 
able body.” 

The Baltimore Convention has been of similar 
service to us. Honest Whigs and Democrats are 
fast coming to the conclusion that decisive meas- 
ures are necessary to save themselves from being 
traded off by huckstering politicians. 


——>— 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are now in the receipt daily of letters from 
all parts of the country, on business and other 
matters, and they all concur in representing a 
deep, widespread dissatisfaction with the proceed- 
ings of the Baltimore and Philadelphia nomina- 
tions. 


GENERAL TAYLOR AND THE LATE 
WHIG PARTY. 


By the action of the Philadelphia Convention, 
the Whig Party has ceased to be. The majority. 
perhaps, has consented to fellowship in the new 
organization, which, for want of a better name, 
may be styled the No-Party Party. Nota few 
sturdily object to this change of organizatiop, and, 
for the sake of these; members of the late Whig 
Party, we have made acareful compilation of Gen. 
Taylor’s Presidential Epistolary Correspondence. 

The letters have all been published from time 
to time in the Era, but it will be highly instruc- 
tive to have the whole Portfolio opened at once. 
We shall accompany the Letters with notes, ex- 
planatory, historical, exegetical, &c. 

Scarcely an apology is required for the room 
devoted to the subject. It is an important one, 
and we are anxious to dispose of it at once; not 
that we dream of the possibility of defeating the 
election of Gen. Taylor, but we wish to prevent 
high-minded men, who love Truth more than 
Party, from being imposed upon by false state- 
ments, and being placed in # wrong position. Be- 
sides, we would secure as many votes for Human 
Freedom as possible. 

No, 1.—THE SIGNAL LETTER. 

James W. Taylor, the editor of the Cincinnatt 
Morning Signal, wrote an editorial in his paper, 
of April 13th, expressing profound admiration for 
Gen. Taylor, and defining certain general grounds, 
independent of all parties, on which it would be 
expedient to support him for the Presidency. He 
addressed a letter to the General, enclosing this 
editorial, to which the following was the reply : 

“Heavquarters, Army or Occupation, 
Camp NEAR Monterey, May 18, 1847. 

“Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, with the enclosure of your 
editorial, extracted from the Signal ot April 13th. 

“ At this time my public duties command so ful- 
ly my attention, that it is impossible to answer 
your letter in the terms demanded by its courtesy, 
and the im ce of the sentiments to which it 
alludes ; neither, indeed, have I the time, should I 
feel myself at liberty; to enter into thefew and 





“Views were better withheld till the 
war, when '§ Recuar pee as a military chief, serv- 
ing in the field against the common enemy, shall 
no longer be compromised by their expression or 
discussion in any manner. 

“From many sources I have been addressed on 
the subject of the Presidency, and I do violence 
neither to myself nor to my position as an officer 
of the army, a errs | to you, as I have 
done to all who have alluded to the use of my 
name in this exalted connection, that my services 
are ever at the will and call of the country, and 
that Iam not prepared to say that I shall refuse, 

if the country calls me to the Poesidential office, 
but that I can and shall yield to no call that does 





7th ult. 


most eral subjects.of public policy 
by the article in questive. y, own, persona | 
of the 


that I am no politician. Near forty years 


ical Democrat of Clin- | sub, 
dressed to Dr. Delony, a radical a of my life have been passed in the military ser- 


ton, Louisiana : 
«“ Camp Monrersy, Mexico, June 9. 


vice of the Regnblio-nte Se whole of which 
in the field, or camp, on our 


estern frontier, and 


“Dear Sir: letter of the 15th ultimo, |.in the Indian country—I may well say constantly 
from Clinton, Fp has just reached me, in-| on duty—the two last in Mexico, or the interme- 
which you are pleased to say, ‘The signs of the | diate border, during which time I have not passed 


times in relation to the next 


denoy, and the | one night under the roof of a house. You may, 


i tion of your name in connection | therefore, very readily suppose, under such cir- 
with it is oufficient excuse for this letter? that | cumstances, I have had but little time to devote to 


feature in our Government, that 
onaries under it, from the lowest to 
heat station, are not beyond the reach and 
8 


‘it is a hap 
official 


the consideration or investigation of great ques- 
tions or subjects, or to their discussion ; nor have 
I attempted to do so, or to be mixed up with po- 


ion of the humblest citizen; and.) |jtical men oy measures’in any way not even hav- 


that it is a right inherent in every freeman to 
himself of the political principles and opin- 
ons of those into whose hauds the administration 
of the Government may be placed,’ &c. ; to all of 
which I fully coincide with you in opinion. Ask- 
ing my views on several subjects—‘ First, as to 
the justice and the necessity of this war with Mex- 
ico on our ; second, as to the necessity of a 
National Bank, and the power of Congress for 
creating such an institution; third, as to the ef- 
fects of a high protective Tariff, and the right of 
Congress, under the Constitution, to create such 
a system of revenue’ : 

“ As regards the first interrogatory, my duties, 
and the position I occupy, I do not consider it 
would be proper in me to give any opinion in re- 
gard tothe same. Asa Citizen, and particularly 
as a soldier, it is sufficient for me to know that our 
country is at war with a foreign nation, to do all 
in my power to bring it to a speedy and honora- 
ble termination, by the most vigorous and ener- 
getic operations, without inquiring about its jus- 
tice, or anything else connected with it ; believing, 
as I do, it is our wisest policy to be at peace with 
all the world, as long as it can be done without 
endangering the honor and interests of the coun- 
try. As regards the second and third inquiries, 
{ am not prepared to answer them. I could only 
do so after duly guietignties those subjects, which 
{ cannot now do, my whole time being fully occu- 
pied in attending to my proper official duties, 
which must not be neglected under any circum- 
stances; and [ must say to you, in substance, what 
I have said to others in regard to similar matters, 
that I am no politician. 

“ Near forty years of my life have been passed 
in the public service, in the army, most of which 
in the field, the camp, on our Western frontier, 
or in the Indian country,‘and for nearly the two 
last in this or Texas, during which time, I have 
not passed one night under the roof of a house. 

" As regards being a candidate for the Presidency 
at the coming election, I have no aspirations in 
that way, and regret the subject has been agitated 
at this early day, and that it had not been defer- 
red until the close of this war, or until the end of 
the next session of Congress, especially if I am to 
be mixed up with it, as it is possible it may lead 
to the injury of the public service in this quarter, 
by my operations being embarrassed, as well as 
to produce much excitement in the country, grow- 
ing out of the discussion of the merits, &c., of the 
different aspirants for that high office, which might 
have been very much allayed, if not prevented, 
had the subject been deferred, as suggested ; be- 
sides, very many changes may take place between 
now and 1848, so much so, as to make it desirable, 
for the interest of the country, that some other 
individual than myself, better qualified for the 
situation, should be selected ; and, could he be 
elected, | would not only acquiesce in such an ar- 
rangement, but would rejoice that the Republic 
had one citizen (and no doubt there are thousands) 
more deserving than 1 am, and better qualified to 
discharge the duties of said office. 

“If [ have been named by others, and consid- 
ered a candidate for the Presidency, it has been 
by no agency of mine in the matter. If the good 
people think my services important in that sta- 
tion, and elect me, I will feel bound to serve them, 
and all the pledges and explanations I can enter 
into and make, as regards this or that policy, is, 
that I will do so honestly and faithfully, to the 
best of my abilities, strictly in compliance with 
the Constitution. Should I ever occupy the White 
House, it must be by the spontaneous move of the 
people, and by no act of mine; so that I could 
into the office untrammelled; and be the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, and not of a party. 

“But should they, the people, change their 
views and opinions, between this and the time of 
holding the election, and cast their votes for the 
Presidency for some one else, I will not complain. 








? 
ing voted for one of our Chief Magistrates since 
I joined the army—having for the most been 
serving or stationed beyond the limits of the 
States, , 

“T must say I have no wish for the Presidency, 
and cannot consent to be exclusively the candi- 
date of a party; and if I am one at all, or to be 
made so at the coming election, it must be borne 
in mind that I have been, or will be made so, by 
others, without any agency of mine in the matter, 
independent of my wishes. | greatly doubt my 
want of the necessary qualifications to discharge 
the duties properly of any office which was filled 
and adorned by a Washington, a Jefferson, as 
well as several others of the purest, wisest, and 
most accomplished statesmen and patriots of this 
or any other country. 

“T almost tremble at the thought of the un- 
dertaking; yet, if the good people think proper 
to elevate me, at the proper time, to the highest, 
office in their gift, 1 must feel bound to serve 
them, if not from inclination, from a oes 9 of 
duty; and must do so honestly and faithfully to 
the best of my ability, in accordance with the 
principles of the Constitution, as near-as I can 
do so, as it was construed and acted on by our first 
Presidents, two of whom acted so conspicuous a 
part in aiding and completing that instrument, as 
well as in putting it in operation. But very many 
important changes may take place, ut home and 
abroad, between now and the time of holding the 
election for our next Chief Magistrate ; so much 
so as to make it desirable for the general good, 
that some one with more experience in state af- 
fairs should be selected as candidate than myself, 
and could be elected. I will not say I would yield 
my pretensions—for I have not the vanity to be- 
lieve I have any—for that distinguished states- 
man, but would acquiesce, not only with pleasure 
in the arrangement, but would rejojce that the 
Republic had one citizen more worthy and better 
qualified than I am, to discharge the important 
duties appertaining to that position, and no doubt 

there are thousands. ‘ 

“Be this as it may, if ever I occupy the White 
House, it must be by the spontaneous movement 
of the People—without any action of mine in re- 
lation to it—without pledges, other than I have 
previously stated, a strict adherence to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution—so that I could enter 
on the arduous and responsible duties appertain- 
ing to said office untrammeled—so that 1 could 
be the President of the country, and not of a 
party. 

“With considerations. of great respect and es- 
teem, I am your obedient servant, 

“Z. TayLor. 

“ Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll.” 

There can be no mistake as to the authorship 
of this letter. The same mind that conceived, 
the same hand that composed, the Delony epistle, 
conceived and composed this. We know this, 
for precisely the same reason that, having once 
seen the face of Daniel Webster, we should 
know it again wherever it might appear. The 
composition is characteristical!y ungrammatical, 
involved, and confused. 

There are three remarkable declarations in 
this letter : 

ist. That he was in favor of the elevation of 
Mr. Clay to the Presidency, BECAUSE HIS 
VIEWS, FOR THE MOST PART, MORE 
NEARLY ASSIMILATED, AS REGARDS 
POLITICAL MATTERS, TO THOSE OF Mr. 
JEFFERSON, THAN THOSE OF HIS OP- 
PONENTS—Mr. Jefferson, “IN WHOSE PO- 
LITICAL CREED I WAS REARED, AND 
WHOSE OPINIONS IN MATTERS OF 


“With considerations of respect, 1 remain your | STATE I HAVE NEVER LOST SIGHT 


obedient servant, Z. Taytor.” 

It needs scarcely a word to prove that this let- 
ter is the workmanship of an old soldier who has 
spent forty years of his lifein the camp. The 
composition is ungrammatical, involved, obscure, 
indicating positively the absence both of edu- 
cation and practice in the writer. Scarcely 
two consecutive sentences can be parsed. The 
hand that penned the former never composed the 
latter. If Gen. Taylor could execute such a let- 
ter as that in the Signal, he could not, had he 
tried, have framed such a letter as that in the 
Floridian; and he who could write so neat a let- 
ter as the former, could not suffer so clumsy a 
one as this, if written by an amanuensis, to go 
out with his endorsement. No man of intelligence 
will deny these positions; and the inevitable in- 
ference is, that the Signal letter is the work of the 
same hand that drew up the General’s despatches, 
while the epistle to Delony is his own perform- 
ance: and what a performance! 

The two remarkable declarations of ‘the letter 
are, ist, the want of any opinion in relation to 
“the necessity of a National Bank, or the power 
of Congress over the subject, and in relation to 
the expediency of a high Protective Tariff, or 
the Power of Congress to establish such a Tariff ; 
2dly, independence of Party, which is thus affirm- 
ed: “ Should I ever occupy the White House, i 
must be by the spontaneous move of the People, and ly 
no act of mine; so that I could go into the office 
UNTRAMMELED, AND BE THE CHIEF 
MAGISTRATE OF A NATION, AND NOT 
OF A PARTY.” 

No, 3.—THE INGERSOLL LETTER. 

On the 22d February last, a mass meeting of the 
friends of Gen. Taylor was held at Niblo’s Garden, 
New York, and a great Taylor Festival was cele- 
brated in the saloon of the Chinese Museum, 
Philadelphia. ‘The most remarkable event of 
the day was the reading of a letter from General 
Taylor, written last August, but withheld from 
the public until the demand for an avowal of his 
opinions became too imperative to be disregarded. 
We give it as we find it in the New York Herald. 

* The Hon. Mr. Barrow, late United States Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, presented a letter from Gene- 
ral Taylor, the reading of which he prefaced with 
an eloquent and brilliant speech, which occa- 
sioned the utmost enthusiasm. The following is 
the letter : 

“Heapquarters, Army or Occupation, 
Camp near Monterey, Mexico, Aug.3, 1847, 

“Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to acknow- 

ledge the receipt of your esteemed letter of the 

which has just reached me, in which you. 
say, ‘I had the honor of being called on fast 
evening, to address a mass meeting of the Whigs 
of the city and county of Philadelphia. At that 
meeting your name Was frequently mentioned in 
connection with the office of Chief Magistrate of 
the United States. I stated to that meeting, as I 
had stated in my place in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, that you were a Whig— 
not, indeed, an ultra partisan Whig—but a Whig 
in principle’—all of which is entirely correct. 

“ After the discussion which occurred in both 
Houses of Congress, at the last session, growing 


OF, AS WELL AS ENDEAVORED TO 
CONFORM TO THEM, AS NEAR AS MY 
CIRCUMSTANCES WOULD PERMIT” 

2Qdly. That he has not had time to attempt “' THE 
CONSIDERATION OR INVESTIGATION 
OF GREAT QUESTIONS OR SUBJECTS” 

3dly. That “I have no wish for the Presi- 
dency, and CANNOT CONSENT TO BE 
EXCLUSIVELY THE CANDIDATE OF A 
PARTY.” 

No, 4.—THE PETER SKEN SMITH LETTER. 

We have followed the General from April down 
to August, of last year, and seen how pertina- 
ciously he clings to the idea of being the candi- 
date of no Party, the bondman of no pledges. 
We enter now upon the year 1848, and the first 
letter in order is one addressed to Peter Sken 
Smith, a conspicuous member of the Native 
American Party, which had either nominated or 
was about to nominate, the General as its Presi- 
dential candidate. 

“ Baton Rover, La., Jan. 30, 1848. 

“ Sin: Your communication of the 15th instant 
has been received, and the suggestions therein 
offered duly considered. 

“In reply to your inquiries, I have again to re- 
peat, that I have neither the power nor the desire 
to dictate to the American People the exact man- 
ner in which they should proceed to nominate me 
for the Presidency of the United States. If they 
desire such a result, they must adopt the means 
best suited, in their opinion, to the consummation 
of the purpose; and if they think fit to bring 
me before them for this office, through their 
Legislatures, mass meetings, or conventions, J 
cannot object to their designating these bodies us Whig, 
Democratic, or Native. But, inbeing thus nominated, 
I must insist on the condition—and my position on 
this point is immutable—that I shall not be brought 
forward by them as the candidate of their party, or 
considered as the exponent of their party doctrines. 

“Tn conclusion, [ have to repeat, that if I were 
nominated for the Presidency by any body of my 
follow-citizens, designated by any names they may 
choose to adopt, I should esteem it an honor, and 
would accept such nomination, provided it had been 
made entirely independent of party considerations. 

“T am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, . Tayior, 

“ Peter Sken Smith, E'sq., Philadelphia.” 

This letter is clearly the work of General Tay- 
lor by his amanuensis. His declaration of inde- 
pendence of all parties is reiterated with intense 
emphasis. He will accept a nomination from any 
legislature, convention, or mass meeting—“ But, 
IN BEING THUS NOMINATED, I MUST 
INSIST ON THE CONDITION—AND MY 
POSITION ON THIS POINT IS IMMUTA- 
BLE—THAT I SHALL NOT BE BROUGHT 
FORWARD BY THEM AS THE CANDI- 
DATE OF THEIR PARTY, OR CONSID- 
ERED AS THE EXPONENT OF THEIR 
PARTY DOCTRINES.” 

Again, he will accept a nomination, “PRO- 
VIDED IT HAD BEEN MADE ENTIRELY 
INDEPENDENT OF PARTY CONSIDE- 
RATIONS” : 

No. 5.—THE HENDRICKSON LETTER. 

The following is stated to have been written to 


out of the capitulation of Monterey, in which | a member of the late Democratic Convention in 


duct in 
somewhat, if not entirely, upon party grounds, in 


‘discussion you thought proper to defend my con-| Kentucky, and its authenticity is certified by 
gard to my transactions, when assailed, | \esers, J. Burriss, J. J. Henderson, D. E. Hen-. 


the House, of which you were a member, and for drickson, and William Hendrickson. 


which you have my sincere thanks—which was 
done in such a way by those who disapproved 


“Baton Rover, La., Feb. 6, 1848, 
“Dear Str: Your letter of the 12th ultimo, in 


that measure—I can hardly imagine how apy one | relation to the next Chief Magistrate of the coun- 
who was present, and heard the speeches on that try, has just reached me ; in reply to which, I have 


occasion, or read them after they were published, | to state, so far as I 


am concerned, I have not 


could well mistake the complexion of my politics. | changed the position I first occupied, as regards 


“ At the last Presidential canvass, without inter- 


fering in any way with the 


known to all wi 
















, it ‘was well 


whom I mixed, (Whigs and 
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my being a candidate for that high office. At the 
same time, such has been the indications of the 
people, irrespective of party, as evinced by large 
meetings in many of the States in favor of my be- 
ing a candidate for the office in question, as to 
ustify me, without departing from the course I 
ve marked out to pursue, to a nomination 
from a National such be held, 


for the Presidency, from the ‘Whigs or Dene 





















tional Convention, should such be held, for the 
Presidency, FROM THB WHIGS OR DEMO. 
CRATS, OR FROM BOTH, SHOULD THEY 
THINK PROPER TO TENDER IT, WITH- 
OUT BEING PLEDGED, OR CONSIDER- 
ING MYSELF so, TO ADVOCATE THE 
VIEWS OR OPINIONS OF EITHER.” 
No, 6,—THE KING LETTER, 

The next letter is a laconic reply to J. W. 
King, of Bayou Sara, who had catechised the 
General in a letter two columns long. Number 
six must be the work of the same neat hand that 
penned number one. 

“Baron Rove, La., March 25, 1848. 

“ Sir: Your communication of the 14th instant, 
requesting of me my views in relation to certain 
political questions therein set forth, has been duly 
received and considered. 

“T regret to inform you, in reply, that I deem 
it to be inconsistent with the position which I 
have long since assumed in relation to such sub- 
jects, to answer definitely your inquiries; and 
that, even if | desired on this occasion to makean 
exception in your favor, my great want of time 
at the present moment would not permit me to 
give you satisfactory or even intelligible answers 
to your numerous questions. 

“T am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, Z. Taytor. 

“To Mr. John W. King, near Bayou Sara.” 


No, 7.—THE RICHMOND REPUBLICAN LET- 
TER. 

The editors of the Richmond (Va.) Republican, 
(Whig paper,) who had announced their determi- 
nation to support General Taylor for the Presi- 
dency, Party or No Party, wrote him a letter, 
propounding divers questions, as follows: 

“It has been stated in some of the papers, in a 
most positive manner, that you have said, if Hen- 
ry Clay be the nominee of the Whig National 
Convention, you will not suffer your name to be 
used as a candidate. 

“Tt has been also stated lately that, in recent 
conversations, you have declared that you are in 
favor of the Tariff of 1846, of the Sub-Treasury, 
of the War ; that, in fact, the responsibility of the 
war belongs to you; also, that, if elected Presi- 
dent, you will choose your Cabinet from both 
parties. 

“ We respectfully solicit an answer to the fol- 
lowing questions : 

“1, Will you refuse the nomination of a Whig 
National Convention ? 

“2. Do you design to withdraw if Henry Clay 
or any other man shall be the candidate ? 

“3. Have you stated that you are in favor of 
the Tariff of 1846, the Sub-Treasury, that you 
originated the war, and should select your Cabi- 
net from both pafties ?” 

The following is General Taylor’s reply : 


“Baton Rouce, La., April 20, 1848, 
“Dear Sir: Your letter of the 10th instant, 
which alludes to certain statements that have re- 
cently been made in some of the papers at the 
North, and which submits several inquiries for 
my consideration, has been received. 
“To your inquiries I have respectfully to re- 


ly— 

Px First. That, if nominated by the Whig Na- 
tional Convention, I shall not refuse acceptance, 
provided I am left free of all pledges, and permit- 
ted to maintain the position of independence of 
all parties in which the people and my own sense 
of duty have placed me; otherwise, I shall refuse 
the nomination of any convention or party. 

“ Secondly. I do not design to withdraw my name 
if Mr. Clay be the nominee of the Whig Nation- 
al Convention ; and, in this connection, I beg per- 
mission to remark, that the statements which have 
been so positively made in some of the Northern. 
prints, to the effect ‘that, should Mr. Clay be the 
nominee of the Whig National Convention,’ I had 
stated ‘that I would not suffer my name to be used,’ 
are not correct, and have no foundation in any 
oral or written remark of mine. It has not been 
my intention, at any moment, to change my posi- 
tion, or to withdraw my name from the canvass 
whoever may be the nominee of the N ational 
Convention, either of the Whig or Democratic 


arty. 

mm Thirdly. I have never stated to any one that I 
was in favor of the Tariff of 1846, of the Sub- 
Treasury, or that I originated the war with Mex- 
ico; nor, finally, that I should, if elected, select 
my Cabinet from both parties. No such admis- 
sions or statements were made by me at any time 
or to any person. Permit_me, however, to add, 
that, should such high distinction be conferred 
upon me as that of elevation'to the Executive of- 
fice, the Constitution, in a strict and honest inter- 
pretation, and in the spirit and mode in which it 
was acted upon by our earlier Presidents, would 
be my chief guide. In this I conceive to be all 
that is necessary in the way of pledges. 

“ The election of another candidate would occa- 
sion no mortification to me, but to such a result, 
as the will of the people, | should willingly and 
calmly submit. As I have had no ambition to 
serve but in the desire to. serve the country, it 
would bring to me no disappointment. 

“ With sentiments of high respect and regard, 
I remain your most obedient servant, 

“Z. TayLor. 

“0. P. Baldwin, Esq., or R. H. Gallaher, 

Esy., Editors of the Richmond Republi- 
can, Richmond, Va” 

This is an all-important letter, as indicating in 
clear, precise language, the views and purposes of 
General Taylor, on the 20th of April last. The 
composition is certainly that of some amanuensis, 
but the explicit, unmistakable terms in which 
his resolves are announced, furnish conclusive ev- 
idence that the General had maturely considered 
his ground. Besides, he was dictating a letter in 
reply to the editors of a leading public print, 
and he knew that it would be published. Now, 
note his declarations—they certainly are in per- 
fect keeping with all his statements, from the 
time he wrote the Signal letter. 

“1st. If nominated by the Whig National Con- 
vention, I shall not refuse acceptance, PRO VID- 
ED I AM LEFT FREE OF ALL PLEDGES, 
AND PERMITTED TO MAINTAIN THE 
POSITION OF INDEPENDENCE OF ALL 
PARTIES IN WHICH THE PEOPLE AND 
MY OWN SENSE OF DUTY HAVE PLAC- 
ED ME; OTHERWISE I SHALL REFUSE 


THE NOMINATION OF ANY CONVEN- 
TION OR PARTY.” 

“2d, 1 DO NOT DESIGN TO WITHDRAW 
MY NAME, IF HENRY CLAY BE THE 
NOMINEE OF THE WHIG NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. * * * [thas not been my 
intention, at any moment, TO CHANGE MY 
POSITION, OR TO WITHDRAW MY 


‘| NAME FROM THE CANVASS, WHOEVER 


MAY BE THE NOMINEE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, EITHER OF THE 
WHIG OR DEMOCRATIC PARTIES.” 

No, 8.—THE ALLISON LETTER, 

Up to this moment, General Taylor, in his 
seven le‘ters, ranging through one year, written 
from the camp or his plantation, in reply to 
Whigs, Natives, Democrats, per se or per amanu- 


that of entire independence of Parties, and in- 
flexible refusal of any pledges—and one resolve, 
to accept a nomination from any Party, provided 
it involved no adhesion to the doctrines or meas- 
ures of such Party. His letters, in these respects, 
were perfectly consistent. 

We now open a new chapter. Immediately 
after the appearance of the last letter, and dated 
only two days later, the following, addressed to 
Captain Allison, the brother-in-law of General 
Taylor, was published in the New Orleans Picayune 
of the 25th of April, only three days after it was 
written, If allowance be made for the time re- 
quired to reach New Orleans, and for the fact 
that it was necessary that it should be put in the 
hands of the printer on the 24th, to appear on the 
25th, it would seem that great anxiety was felt to 
hurry its publication so as to reach the North at 
least as soon as his letter to the editors of the 
Richmond Republican. BA riRe 6 

Now read the letter, and say whether its glab- 
orate exposition of indefinite principles, and eun- 
ning qualifications of former declarations, and di- 
plomatic explanations*of confessions of ignorance, 
are the work of an unsophisticated, inexpert old 
ager, anxious to afford the Availability Men of 
‘the Whig Party a pretext to urge the General's 
claim in the Whig Convention, then on the eve 


. “Baton Rovas, April 22, 1848, 
“Dear Siz: My opinions have re ee} 
often misconceived and 
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ensts, had maintained, unctianged, one position— | 


soldier, or the contrivance of some political man_ | | 


projects to build up—no enemies to punish—noth- 
ing to serve but my country, 

“I have been very often addressed by letter, 
and wy opinions have been asked upon almost 
every question that might occur to the writers as 
affecting the interests of their country or their 
party. I have not always responded to those in- 
quiries, for various reasons. ; 

“T confess, whilst I have great cardinal prin- 
ciples which will regulate my political life, | am 
not sufficiently familiar with all the minute de- 
tails of political legislation to give solemn pledges 
to exert my influence, if I were President, to carry 
out this or defeat that measure. I have no con- 
cealment. I hold no opinion which I would not 
readily proclaim to my assembled countrymen ; 
but crude impressions upon matters of policy, 
which may be right to-day and wrong to-morrow, 
are, perhaps, not the best test of fitness for office. 
One who cannot be trasted without pledges, can- 
not be confided in merely on account of them. 

“I will proceed, however, now to respond to 
your inquiries : 

“ First. | reiterate what I have often said—I am 
a Whig, but not an ultra Whig. If elected, I would 
not be the mere President of a party. [ would 
endeavor to act independent of party domination. 
I should feel bound to administer the Government 
untrammeled by party schemes. 

“ Second. The Veto power. The power given by 
the Constitution to the Executive to interpose his 
veto is a high conservative power; but, in my 
opinion, should never be exe , except in 
cases of clear violation of the Constitution, or 
manifest haste and want of consideration by Con- 
gress. Indeed, I have thought that, for many 
years past, the known opinions and wishes of the 
Executive have exercised undue and injurious in- 
fluence upon the legislative department of the 
Government ; and for this cause I have thought 
our system was in danger of undergoing a great 
change from its true theory. The personal opinions 
of the individual who may wa to occupy the Exec- 
utive chair ought not to control the action of Congress 
upon questions of domestic policy ; nor ought his ob- 
jections to be interposed where questions of constitu- 
tional power have been settled by the various depart- 
ments of Government, and acquiesced in by the People. 

“ Third. Upon the subject of the tariff, the cur- 
rency, the improvement of our great highways, 
rivers, lakes, and harbors, the will of the people, 
as expressed through their representatives in 
Congress, ought to be respected and carried out 
by the Executive. é 

“ Fourth. The Mexican war. I sincerely rejoice 
at the prospect of peace. My life has been devot- 
ed to arms, yet I look upon war, at all times and 
under all circumstances, as a national calamity, 
to be avoided if compatible with national honor. 
The principles of our Government, as well as its 
true policy, are opposed to the subjugation of 
other nations, and the dismemberment of other 
countries by conquest. In the language of the 
great Washington, ‘Why should we quit our 
own, to stand on foreign ground?’ In the Mexican 
war, our national honor has been vindicated— 
amply vindicated; and, in dictating terms of 
peace, we may well afford to be forbearing, and 
even magnanimous, to our fallen foe. 

“These are my opinions upon the subjects re- 
ferred to by you ; and any reports or publications, 
written or verbal, from any source, differing in 
any essential particular from what is here writ- 
ten, are unauthorized and untrue. 

“Ido not know that I shall again write upon 
the subject of national politics. I shall engage 
in no schemes, no combinations, no intrigues. If 
the American People have not confidence in me, 
they ought not to give me their suffrages. If they 
do not, you know me well enough to believe me 
when I declare I shall be content. I am too old a 
soldier to murmur against such high authority. 

“ Z. Tayior. 

“ Fo Captain J. 8S Allison.” 

This is the letter which is to be used in per- 
suading the simple minded that General Taylor 
is a good Whig. Compare it with his other let- 
ters, and say, whether it was written dy him or 
for him? And, after all, let politicians twist it as 
they may, they cannot make it unsay what the 
General has repeatedly said. It does not retract 
a single one of bis former declarations. 

He had asserted his total independence of all 
Parties: does he take back the assertion? He had 
solemnly and repeatedly affirmed his “ immuta- 
ble” resolve, to accept no nomination from Party, 
unless free from all pledges of fealty to the Party 
or its Measures. Does the Allison letter annul 
this affirmation? He had announced that he 
would not withdraw his name as a candidate, 
whoever might be the nominee of either of the 
old parties: does the Allison letter repeal this 
assertion? See the artfulness betrayed —cer- 
tainly, an attribute of character foreign to the 
habits of a simple-minded soldier, and out of 
keeping with the careless, confused, off-hand, 
unsophisticated style of General Taylor’s episto- 

‘lary correspondence. His avowals of ignorance 
on public subjects had excited much discussion, 
and been used greatly to his prejudice as a can- 
didate. The Allison letter qualifies them with 
remarkable ingenuity: “ While I hold great car- 
dinal principles, which will regulate my political 
life, I am not sufficiently familiar with all the 
minute details of political legislation, to give 
solemn pledges to exert my influence, if I were 
President, to carry out this or defeat that measure.” 
Very handsomely said — but compare this with 
his confessions of ignorance in the Delony and In- 
gersoll letters! His declarations concerning the 
Mexican war are what any man, aspiring to the 
Presidency, especially if smoking with the blood 
of battle, might make, not only with entire safety, 
but great advantage to his popularity. There is 
something in the,contrast between the soft words 
and hard hands of an old warrior that mightily 
tickles the sentimental bewailers of bloodshed. 
But wails of woe over the carnage of the battle 
field, from one who is ready to fatten it with human 
flesh, at the command of his Government, with- 
- out reference to the justice of the command, are 
as worthy of respect as the tears of Napoleon at 
the grief of the dog who was howling over the 
corpse of one of the thousand slain whom his in- 
satiable ambition doomed to destruction. 

As to the enunciation of principles concerning the 
Veto power—who believes that Gen. Taylor did 
anything more than endorse it, as he did the views 
and sentiments expressed in the editorial of the 
Cincinnati Signal? And what, after all, does 
this enunciation amount to? The personal opin- 
ions of the occupant of the Presidential chair 
ought not to control the action of Congress ! 
Wonderful recognition this, of the independ- 
ence of the Law-Making Department! Again: 
The Veto power “should never be exercised 
except in cases of clear violation of the Con- 
stitution, or manifest haste and want of con- 
sideration by Congress!” Very true; but does 


mot. Tomes K_Polk,-did- 

same doctrine? This is one of the “great cardi- 
nal principles” of the General, and, consequently, 
whatever specifications follow must be subject to 
its limitation. When he says that the will of 
the People, in relation to the Tariff, the Curren- 
cy, the improvement of lakes, rivers, and harbors, 
as expressed through their representatives in Con- 
gress, ought to be respected and carried out by 
the Executive, he must mean with this qualifica- 
tion—so that this expression be not in clear vio- 
lation of the Constitution, or the offspring of 
haste or want of consideration. This allows him 
all the latitude that even Mr. Calhoun could de- 
sire for the Chief Executive. 

Further: It must not be forgotten that, while 
thus referring to the subjects of Tariffs, Cur- 
rency, and Internal Improvements, not one word is 
said about the greatest of all the questions now ugi- 
tating the country—the extension of slavery into free 
territory, The General has never suffered a line, 
& word, to escape him, in a] his published letters, 
which indicates that he differs from the rest of 
the slaveholding caste, in regarding any attempt 
on the part of Congress to exclude slavery from 
such territory as a clear violation of the Consti- 
_ As this is the doctrine of his Southern 
cates, as with them it constitutes a question para- 
mount to all others, and as they have made his 
nomination, in fact, an essential condition to their 





mean anything or everything, just according to 
the latitude and longitude of the readers to be 
convinced or humbugged. 

GENERAL TAYLOR IN THE CONVENTION. 


We have now gone through Gen. Taylor’s cor- 
respondence. It is evident that ambitious politi- 
cians were intriguing for his success. The great 
object was to have him nominated by the Whig 
Convention, so as to commit the Whig Party to 
his support. It was for this reason the Allison 
letter was written. His name is brought before 
the Convention, and a solid phalanx of Southern 
votes is arrayed in his support. Every effort to 
exact pledges from the candidates to Whig prin- 
ciples, every attempt to induce the Convention 
to make an expression of Whig principles, is 
voted down. Gen. Taylor had declared that he 
would give no pledges, be bound by no party con- 
siderations, be totally independent of party. Hence 
the necessity of keeping the Convention from 
committing itself to any doctrines or measures. 
Still there was danger from the minority. Some- 
thing was required to disarm opposition to such 
an extent as to prevent an organized permanent 
opposition. Accordingly, Judge Saunders, in be- 
half of the Louisiana delegation, read a paper de- 
fining the General’s position, as follows : 


“The position occupied by Gen. Taylor in re- 
lation to the Presidency does not seem to be cor- 
rectly understood by many persons, and for that 
reason it is deemed proper, by the delegation of 
Louisiana, to make such explanation and state- 
ments in relation to that statesman as may effec- 
tually remove all doubt in the efforts at misrepre- 
sentation and misapprehension on that point. 
Gen. Taylor has taken no part in bringing his 
name before the American People in connection 
with the Presidency; nor does he present his 
name to this Convention as a candidate; his 
friends throughout the country, rather discourag- 
ed than encouraged by him, have placed him 
prominently before the nation, for the place once 
occupied by the illustrious Father of his Country ; 
and Gen. Taylor consents to the nomination. He 
considers himself in the hands of his friends who 
have honored him with the choice. He has pub- 
licly and repeatedly stated that they might with- 
draw him whenever they thought the interest of 
the country required it. He does not consider, 
that under the circumstances in which his name 
has been brought forward, it would be proper 
in him to withdraw himself. Such has been his 
position since he assented to the use of his name 
sabsequent to the capture of Monterey, and such 
is his position now. On the part of the delega- 
tion from Louisiana, I will further state, that Gen. 
Taylor desires it to be understood that, in his 
opinion, his friends who came into this Conven- 
tion are bound to abide by its decision, and to,sus- 
tain the nominee, heart and soul; that Gen. Tay- 
lor recognises, in his friends in this Convention, 
the right to withdraw his name, and he will cheer- 
fully aéquiesce in such withdrawal. Gen. Tay- 
lor, we are also authorized to say, will hail with 
entire satisfaction any nomination besides himself, 
being persuaded that the welfare of our country 
requires a change of men and measures, in order 
to arrest the downward tendency of our national 
affairs. On making this announcement, the del- 
egates of Louisiana wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that it involves no inconsistency on the part 
of Gen. Taylor, in case the choice of this Conven- 
tion should fall on another. If Gen. Taylor’s 
friends in this Convention withdraw him, it will 
be their act, and not his; and by the act of unit- 
ing with this Convention, his friends withdraw 
his name from the canvass, unless he be the nom- 
inee of this Convention; and we deem it proper 
to assure the Whigs of the Union that we desire 
the nomination and election of Gen. Taylor to the 
Presidency on no other than national grounds.” 

Be it remembered, that this paper did not pur. 
port to be a letter from General Taylor, but sim- 
ply a document containing the views of the Lou- 
isiana delegation of his position. It is said to be 
a version of a letier received by one of the dele- 
gates from that gentleman. 

“There is a letter here, (says the correspond- 
ent of the Baltimore Sun, writing from Philadel- 
phia,) toa member from Louisiana, but it does not 
contain any such unconditional adhesion to Whig prin- 
ciples as was boasted of this morning. General Tay- 
lor merely expresses his opinion that his friends in the 

Whig Convention should abide ly the decision of the 
Convention, and withdraw his.name when they think 
he cannot receive the nomination. But this does not 
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change his position in d to them with any 
other party, or to the people of the United States, 
by a single iota. General Taylor’s letter is as 
guarded and cautious as all his previous ones; so 
much so, indeed, as to have induced the delegation from 
Louisiana to elaborate it into a written speech, which 
purports to be predicated on General Taylor’s later, 
and was read to the Convention.” 

Why was not the letter itself read to the Con- 
vention? If it contained what the Louisiana ver- 
sion asserted, certainly it would have been far 
more authoritative. But, even in this version, 
there is but one statement which conflicts with 
General Taylor’s position, as defined by himself. 
It is this: 
_ “And by the act of uniting with this Conven- 
tion, his friends withdraw his name from the canvass, 
unless he be the nominee of this Convention.” 
What authority had his friends for making any 
such declaration? They do not claim that they 
had any—we believe they had none—for the. 
pledge is in direct conflict with the repeated 
declarations of General Taylor, especially his sol- 
emn declaration, made April 20th, to the editors 
of the Richmond (Va.) Republican, as follows : 
“Ido not design to nithdraw my name, if Mr. 
Clay be the nominee of the Whig National Conven- 
tion” * * * “Tt has not been my inten- 
tion, at any moment, to change my position, or to 
withdraw my name from the canvass, whoever may be 
the nominee of the Nationa? Contention, either of the 
Whig or Democratic parties.” 

No wonder that this pledge of the Louisiana 

delegation is deemed unauthorized by the inde- 
pendent Taylor men. We see that the Taylor 
Committee of Correspondence of Maryland, and 
members of the independent electoral ticket of 
that State, have published a card, in which they 
say of this pledge— 
“The undersigned, relying upon the repeated 
declarations of General Taylor, as to the ground 
upon which he stood before the American People 
as a candidate for the Presidency, are satisfied 
that the statement above referred to is not correct, 
and they are taking proper steps distinctly to re- 
lieve General Taylor from any misunderstanding 
on that subject, the result of which will be in due 
time announced.” 


The whole transaction has very much the ap- 
pearance of a fraud; but we hope soon to know 
which is the intriguing party, General Taylor or 
the Louisiana delegation. 


WHIG PRINCIPLES INDEFINITELY PosT: — 
PONED BY THE WHIG CONVENTION. 


Finally, to show, beyond all doubt, that the 
Whig Convention did in fact repudiate Whig 
principles, and deliver over the Party, blindfolded, 
to the tender mercies of a No-Principle, No-Par- 
ty candidate, we transfer from the New York Tri- 
bune the following summary, by Isaac Platt, one 
of the delegates, whose statement is endorsed by 
the editor of that paper, in a paragraph, in which 
he styles the Convention “The National Whig 
Slaughter House” 

“ Poucakerersig, June 12, 1848. 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 

“Sir: In the various re that have ap- 


“ ¢ Resolved, ‘Vhat, as the first duty of the Representati 
of the Whig party is to preserve the principles aud integrin “ 
of that party, the claims of no candidate for romination can 


stands pledged to support, in : ‘ 
to be dosaecums of Whig seledeies!” tee ri aoe 

“This resolution was in point of fact my own 
[had drawn it up as containing nothing more 
than a fair test of good faith to the Whig cause 
and one to which no sound Whig could reasona_ 
bly object. Owing to the want of lungs stron 
enough to make myself heard amid the din—for 
nothing short of something in imitation of a 
twelve-pounder seemed to command attention from 
New York or Ohio—I handed it over to Mr. Ful. 
ler to present. It created more excitement still 
than that of Mr. Campbell, several of the Tay- 
lorites becoming nearly furious, while their Op- 
ponents insisted that it contained nothing to 
which any Whigs should object, but was entitled 
to unanimous sanction. Mr. Gentry, of Tennes- 
see, rose to a question of order. The President 
declared the resolution out of order, from which 
Mr. Fuller appealed ; and was heard on that ap- 
peal, declaring that the Convention should stand 
up to the Whig platform, and was bound to do so 
if its candidates were to be sustained by the party. 
Finally, amid the utmost confusion and excite. 
ment, a motion was made to lay the appeal on the 
table, and carried by the Taylor men, who thus 
smothered both resolutions applying the party 
test. 

“ After General Taylor had been nominated, and 
some gentlemen began to express their high grat- 
ification, Mr. Allen, of Massachusetts, obtained 
the floor, and expressed his opinion that, by the 
nomination, the Whig party had been that day 
dissolved ; still, he would make one more effort 
to apply the proper party test, and therefore 
presented the following resolution, the reception 
of which is correctly described in the report as 
= in the United States Gazette of Saturday 


“ ¢ Resolved, That the Whig party, through its represen- 
tatives here, agrees to abide by the nomination of General 
Zachary Taylor, (cheers,)on condition that he will accept the 

ination as the lidate of the Wig party, and adhere 
to its great fundamental principles—No Extension of Slave 
Territory, (great tion,) no Acquisition of Foreign Ter- 
ritory by Conquest, (hisses and cheers, urder, order, sit down 
hear him,) Protection to American industry, (tremendous 
cheers, order, rap, rap, knock, sit down, go on ) and Opposi- 
tion to Executive Patronage, (cheers and hisses.) 

“Mr. Chairman: I—(rap, rap, rap, order, whack, bang 
order.) 

“The President immediately declared the gen- 
tleman out of order, although, amid the confusion. 
neither he nor anybody else had heard his reso- 
lution out, or seen the ultimate end which it 
anes to reach, and no farther notice was taken 
of it. 

“ When the nomination of a Vice President had 
been made, Mr. McCullough, of New Jersey, 
offered this resolution, and moved that it be unan- 
imously adopted : 

“ ¢ Resolved, That General Zacuary Taytor, of Louisi- 
ana, and Hon. Mittarp Fittmorg, of New York, be, and 
they hereby are, unanimously nominated by this Convention 
as the Whig candidate- for the offices of President and Vice 
President of the United States.’ 

“ A member immediately moved to separate the 
resolution, upon which farther excitement arose. 
It soon became manifest that little unanimity 
could be expected, and, in the mean time, Mr. 
Tilden, of.Ohio, presented the following, upon the 
adoption of which he said the vote of that State 
would depend : 

“ « Resolved, That while all power is denied to Congress, 
under the Constitution, to control or in any way interfere 
with the institution of Slavery within the several States of 
this Union, it nevertheless has the power, and it is the duty 
of Congress, to prohibit the introduction or existence of Sla- 
very in any poy now possessed, or which may hereafter 
be aequired, by the United States’ 

“This created a more angry excitement than 
| either of the resolutions previously offered, in 

midst of which Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, 
.moved to lay it on the table, which was carried. 

“Probably fearing the introduction of more 
| resolutions, and seeing clearly the opposition that 
remained, Mr. MoCullough next consented to have 
| his own resolution of concurrence lie on the table. 
| As a last definite movement, Mr. Hilliard, of Ala- 
| bama, introduced a resolution endorsing the doc- 
| trines of General Taylor’s letter to Captain Alli- 
son ; but, as this also encountered opposition, he 
| soon withdrew it ; and thus the Convention ad- 
| journed without passing any resolutions having 
| reference to Whig principles, the issues before 
| the country, or of concurrence in the nomi- 
| nations. 
“In conclusion, I offer no comments of my own— 
| my only object in addressing you thus being to 
present these essential facts, connected together, 

before the Whigs and the People, who have a 

right to know them, that they may, from a fuir 
| view of the premises, he enabled to judge advised- 
| ly in reference to the course taken, and the result. 
“Yours, truly,&e. = Isgac Puarr, 

“ Delegate for 8th Dist. New York.” 
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THE CONFLICT—THE SIGNS. 


The great conflict provoked by the accumulat- 
ing exactions of the Slave Power, is at last as- 
suming a formidable aspect. What the Liberty 
men found out long ago, the people generally are 
| beginning to discover with greater or less clear- 
ness. The conduct of the National Conventions 
of both the old parties has at once disgusted and 
alarmed multitudes of the patriotic and thinking 
men of all political creeds. The long habit of 
obedience to an organization, of sacrifice for the 
sake of union, of action on the infernal max- 
im, “choose the less of two evils,” still controls 
the majorities, and enforces quiet submission, if 
not hearty co-operation. But it is manifest 
to everybody that submission to the edicts of 
these Conventions is far less general and implicit 
than at any former period, while open and direct 
opposition is far more wide-spread and threat- 
ening. 

We leave it to the party presses to record the 
manifestations of delight with which the nomina- 
tions of Cass and Taylor, the Slavery-Extension 
candidates, are received throughout the country ; 
responses of a different kind claim our attention. 
Names of members of Congress who, despite 
their anti-slavery views, have ratified the proceed- 
ings of the two Conventions, are heralded in the 
newspapers ; but all are not ambitious of this dis- 
tinction. We personally know members of that 
body, of both parties, who have made up their 
minds to stand by Principlé, whatever becomes of 
the nominees of the Conventions. Their names 
need not be proclaimed, but their infiuence will 
be felt at the right time. 

The New York Harbinger, the powerful advo- 
cate of Association, in view of the recent acts at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, says of the parties : 


“ They fight merely for Power, and not atall for Principles 
Never before, in the history of political controversy, has there 
been exbibited such a plentiful lack of great and vital aims. 
The objects for which they contend, though seldom very el- 
evatei or comprehensive, are vague, harrow, mean, and emp- 
ty now beyond all precedent. The soul of the whole matter 
appears to have died out, and left only husks and cut straw 
for the nutriment of the combatants.” 


The Pittsburg Daily Chronicle,a paper inde- 
pendent in position, and of established character, 
says: 

“ The. ued hy the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Conventions has Broused a feeling of disgust in the breasts of 
Northern freemen that is goading them to resentment, and 
tere” them to openly oppose the nominees of said assem- 
es, 

* * * * * * * * ; 
“It is not possible that the boasted intelligence of this 
country is to quietly submit to the dictation of a few heart- 
less wretches, destitute of honesty or principle, who gather 
once every four years in Baltimore or Philadelphia, to trade 
away the People’s interest for their own advancement.” 


Recording some of the manifestations of resist- 
ance among the people, it remarks: 

“There is no mistaking these indications, There is a 
spirit of freedom aroused in the hearts and affections of the 


million, which will, when lighted, burn out the last remnant 
of slavery influence in the free States.” 


The Pittsburg Gazette, the oldest Whig paper 
in the place, was struck all aback by the nomina- 
tion, but soon after it recovered itself, and stood 








peared of the proceedings of the Whig National 
Convention, there ocour 20 many errors, that in 
order to give our Whig friends a full and clear 
of the state of essential things, 


a short explanation is ; 
“ After the organization of the Convention Mme 


ing: 
“* Resolved That no-candidate shall be eutitled to receive 


ident, unless he has given assurances that he will abide by 
and Bupport the nomination; that, 
Shards as Wena a 

of the Whigs, and use all proper i bring 
into practical operation the pri } and measures of the 
Whig party.’ - 










off before the Southern breeze. 

The New York Tribune is still halting. It is a 
host in itself, and if it should determine to throw 
itself into the ranks of the Dissentients, it would 
meet a response among the Whig masses it little 
dreams of. 


The Boston Courier plaintively asks for a little 
more time to crook its back gracefully to the ris- 
ing sun. 

The Lowell (Mass.) Courivr has changed edit- 
ors. Mr. Robinson, who has hitherto conducted 
it, could not swallow his own words, and so gave 
place to one who has capacity enough to swallow 
Gen. Taylor with two hundred slaves. 1 
The Voice of Freedom, Brandon, Vermont, 1s 
grieved, deeply grieved—“Harry of the West” 


it would cheerfully have fought under, but to the 


hero of Buena Vista it demurs—it will wait a lit- 


tle longer. | 
The old Massachusetts Spy is troubled ; it can- 


not shout for Taylor, but it advises its friends to 

| be patient, and not rash. 

‘| ‘The Mercer County (O.) Whig is disappointed, 
aggrieved, but it forbears till it shall hear details. 


The Cincinnati Atlas loses ita spirited editor, 


Mr. Stevenson. He has fought for Henry Clay— 
he has resisted the acquisition of territory—he 





has solemnly pledged himself to the cause of free 
eared free soll. He cannot rétract ; nor, 





be considered by this Convention, unless such candidate ° 
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if he continue editor, can he advocate the claims 
of a slavery-extensionist, with consistency or, fer- 
yor. He retires. 

The Ashtabula (O.) Sentinel, the organ of the 
Whigs in the great Whig county of the State, 
says: te 
a e bave no time for comments, and will merely remark, 
that the Whigs of Ashtabula county have long since peg 
their position in regard to the Presidential elestion. ey 
will support no man who isnot a WHIG, and who is not op- 


posed to the extension of slavery. Our people will not now 
show themselves serviles or doughfaces.”” 


A County Convention was to be held, and 
doubtless delegates would be appointed to the 
People’s Convention. 

The Cleveland True Democrat, on hearing the 
news, addressing itself to the Convention, ex- 
claimed, Get thee behind me, Satan, thou savor- 
est not the things which be of Principle, but 
Spoils. 

The True Democrat (Cleveland) learns that the 
Whig paper of Medina boits the nomination of 
Taylor. 

The Massilon (Stark county) Telegraph will 
stick by its principles, come what may. It will 
await the detailed proceedings of the Convention, 
and if that has abandoned the principles of the 
Wilmot Proviso, or ordinance of 787, &e, it will 
hold that the Whigs, as a party, have no nom- 
inee. 

The Torch Light (Xenia) changes hands; its 
editor and publisher, R. McBratney, being una- 
ble consistently to support the nomination of 
Taylor. 

The Mount Vernon (Knox county) Times will 
not hoist the name of Gen. Taylor: 

“We cannot, however—we dare in conscience—sup- 
port the nomination of Gen. Taylor until we know his views 
on the Mexican war and the further extension of slavery. 

The Painesville (Lake county) Telegraph says: 

“ in favor of ‘a union of the Whigs for the sake of 
the Valen? if it ean be done consistently ; bat the people in 
this part of the State are too well establishe i in their opin- 
ions upon the great issue now peading to waver. They can- 
not, they will not, support any man who is not opposed to 
the further aggressions of the slave power upon the rights 

f the North. 

‘ Phe times are portentous, and it behooves the Whigs of 
Lake county toact! We therefore call upon the Whigs of 
tbe county, and all who are opposed to the extension of sla- 
very and the addition of slave States, to meet at the Court- 
house in Painesville, on Saturday the 17th instant, to con- 
sider the present crisis in public affairs.” 

The Lafayette (la.) Journal, June 10, says: 

“The nomination of Gen Taylor is a disgrace to the Con- 
yention, and an insult to the intelligence and virtue of the 
American people. 

“ Mr. Fillmore is a good man, and would have been a thou- 
sand times better selection for President than Gen. Taylor. 

“The Whig party is basely betrayed—ay, sold ‘to the 
Southern slave-driver ; and it remains to be seen how far the 
FREEMEN OF THE Nortu will ratify the bargain. 

“For ourself, ‘ sink or swim, live or die” WE ARE AGAINST 
THE NOMINATION MIGHT AND MAIN, HEART AND SOUL.” 

On the 12th, a “large andrespectable” meeting 
of citizens of Sandusky city, of all political par- 
ties, was held in pursuance of a call signed by two 
hundred persons,.and passed strong resolutions 
against both Conventions and their nominations, 
and recommending “a union of the people of Ohio 
with the people of such other States as choose to 
unite with us on the great Democratic platform of 
Free Soil and F'ree Labor, no connection between 
Bank and State, restriction of Executive patron- 
age, and eternal vigilance and unwavering oppo- 
sition to every attempt to interfere with the re- 
served rights of the States.” 

A large meeting of Whig citizens of Massilon, 
Stark county, Ohio, was held on the evening of 
the 12th, in pursuance of a call signed by fifty- 
five well-known members of the party, and, amid 
great confusion, growing out of a strife with the 
Conservatives in attendance, passed resolutions 
against the nomination. 

A great anti-ratification meeting was held in 
Cleveland, and a People’s County Convention was 
called, to elect delegates to the People’s State Con- 
vention at Columbus. 

Another great meeting was held in Cincinnati 
last Wednesday night, to protest against the ac- 
tion of both Conventions. The Cincinnati Gazette, 
which has given in its adhesion to Taylor, says: 

“In Fifth street Market Space, last night, ‘in behalf of 
Freedom, Free ‘Territory,and Free Labor,’ was a tremendons 
outpouring of the people of all parties. A series of resvla- 

tions was read, which we could not hear the half of, for the 
continuous and loud interruptions, and addresses were made 
bv Messrs. Colton, Samuel Lewis, Henry Starr, and J. W. 
Taylor, which were subjected by the dissatisfied persons 
present to even greater noise and confusion. 

“So far as we heard either resolutions or speeches, the po- 
sition and arguments of the opponents of Slavery Extension 
were taken and sustained with clearness, dignity, and force.” 

It denounces in severe terms the attempt of 
the new proselytes to Taylorism to disturb the 
meeting. 

The following extracts, from the Cleveland 
True Democrat, are additional evidences of the 
feeling on the Western Reserve. 

“THe Nomimation.—From all parts of the Reserve, 
there is but one sentiment among the Whigs, and that is, 
of repudiation of the nomination of Taylor. Here and there 
isa scattering Taylor man, but the masses are all repudia- 
tors.” 

“Tur County on Fire.—The people of Portage cuunty, on 
Monday, were getting up a Convention, to be held immedi. 
ately. Information from Summit, Lake, and Ashtabula, 
renders it certain that they will not be far behind, if they 
have not already taken similar steps to make their indigna- 
tion known and felt.” 

“Onto Ciry Meet1ne.—The people’s meeting in Ohio city 
on Monday evening was very large and enthusiastic. Every 
expression to oppose at all hazards the nominations of-Cass 
and Taylor, and prevent the farther extension of slavery 
and growth of the slave power, was received with the most 
enthusjastic appl he ting adjourned to meet at 
the Court House in Cleveland, on Thursday next, at ten 
o'clock.” 

“Lorain County Movine,—Below is the ‘call issued by 
citizens of Elyria, promptly, on learning the nomination of 
Taylor. Prominent Whigs, Democrats, and Liberty men, 
it will be seen, sign the call.” 

[Here follows the call.] 

Yesterday the People’s Convention of Ohio as- 
sembled at Columbus. It is yet in session, and, 
it is to be hoped, is now communicating with the 
State Convention at Utica of the radical Democ- 
cracy of New York. We should not be surprised 
to hear that both have given an expression of 
opinion in favor of a National Convention of the 
Friends of Free Soil and Free Labor, of all par- 
ties. 

The circular call for a State Convention in 
Massachusetts, on the 28th, is running like fire 
in the prairies. 

The Boston Whig is leading on the liberal 
Whigs with great boldness. It says: 


“ Against the steady advance of a great moral power, Gen- 
eral Taylor has no skill to save bis friends. He may be the 
instrument for blasting many reputations of individuals who 
have shown the will to sell the free State: to him, but he 
cannot prevent the spread of that flood which will before 
long wash slavery away from the high places of the civilized 
World. There is a will and a determination abroad, which 
18 not stopped at this day by anything short of success. 

* * * * * * * * 





c The Democratic organization is in the last stages of de- 
cay. Vitality has gone ont of it, and the coming election will 
probably destroy it utterly. The movement elsewhere, 
and, if the party wishes to revive, it must come back to it 

n. The indomitable will can carry everything before it. 
= a ped caiets daly in two parties in - United States. 
e Slav —the other, the of 
Freedom. Here is the colt ines ; es 
‘CHoosR ¥B, WHICH YE WILL SERVER.” 


In Concord, out of 130 Whig voters, seventy 
have already signed the call. More would sign. 

The Whig publishes a call, recommending a 
General Convention in favor of Freedom, signed 
by nearly two hundred voters of Northborough, 
of all parties—the total number of voters in the 
borough being only two hundred and fifty. 

A “prominent Whig,” of Worcester, publishes, 
in the Massachusetts Spy, the following : 


“ The citizens generally of this town, without distinction 
of party, regarding the nominations for President and View 
poy gem recently made by the Whig and Democratic par- 

es, as made under the influence and dictation of the South, 
for the purpose of extending perpetuating the institution 
of slavery, have circulated petition, of which the enclosed 
is a copy, and which is now by wore than 150 voters 
of the town, and which asee faa two-thirds 
will sign as soon as it is presented ¢o them—calli 
pear of - itical parties are 

ictation, to deliberate and act in present crisis 
people of this town believe that the time meen seid oer 
the North to take a decided stand on the + 


H 


favor of the Wilmot | Proviso.’ 
A correspondent of the Boston Whig, writing 
from Leicester, June 12th, says: 











assembled on the 13th, and passed the following 
resolutions : ; 


“Whereas it was a settled principle, in the policy of the 
framers of the Constitution, that per ak slavery oe invol- 
untary servitude, except for crime, should exist within the 
territories belonging to the United States : Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That our present intention is, neither to vote 
for any slaveholder who may be nominated for political office, 
nor for any non-slaveholder who is not thoroughly commit- 
ted in favor of the Wilmot Proviso. Also, 

“ Resolved, That we cordially approve the call for a _peo- 
ple’s Convent on to be held at Worcester, the 28th of the 
present month, and that we will respond to that call by a fuil 
delegation.” 


An enthusiastic meeting of the Whigs of Na- 
tick was held June 12th, to welcome Henry Wil- 
son, their delegate. They resolved, 


“ That we, the Whigs of Natick, are not so far degraded 
as to : ive the lie to all our past professions ; to acknowledge 
ourselves knaves, hypocrites, slaves, and fools, for the sake 
of a Whig victory, which would be a victory in name but not 
in fact; and we do therefore repudiate the ination of 
Zashary Taylor and will do our utmost to defeat his elec- 
tion. 

“That if the questions of Currency, the Tariff, Internal 
Improvement, &c., are to be given up, they must, as far as 
we are concerned, be sacrificed to the cause of Freedom, and 
not to the cause of Slavery, and we believe that such sacrifice 
is dictated by humanity and sound policy. 

“ That our thanks are due to the Hon. Charles Allen and 
Hon. Henry Wilson, for the promptness, boldness, and abil- 
ity, they displayed, in asserting our rights and defending our 
principles at. the National Convention, and we trust they 
will be sustained by an overwhelming majority of the Whigs 
of Massachusetts t . 

«“ That we approve of the call for a State Cohvention, to be 
holden at Worcester on the 28th instant, for the purpose of 
organizing an opposition to the Taylor ticket ; and we rec- 
ommend the holding of a National Convention forthwith, 
for the nomination of candidates for President and Vice 
President.” q 

A correspondent of the Whig adds: 

“ Over two hundred Whigs in this town have signed the 
call for a Convention at Worcester, and others are ready. 
The work goes bravely on.”’ ° 
The Independent (N. H.) Democrat and Freeman 
Says: 

“ Never fell any political nomination upon any party, as 
has fallen the Taylor nomination upon the Whigs of this 
State. It is now nearly a week since the nomination was 
known bere, and during that time we have seen and convers- 











ed with hnadreds of Whigs from this and other towns in all 


parts of the State, including many of the Whie representa- 
tives and, so far, we have scarcely met the Whig (always 
excepting an e ding small whose principles are 
seven) who does not repudiate the tion.” 

The mass meeting of Whigs, appointed in New 
York city to ratify the nomination, has ‘been 
postponed by the Whig General Committee, un- 
til it shall be known whether General Taylor 
will accept the nomination, and, if so, how he will 
accept it. 

The struggle between the Clay and Taylor 
Whigs in that city has reduced the party to a 
state of anarchy, temporang, we presume. Friday 
evening, according to the New York T'ribune, some 
three thousand Whigs assembled in the Park, to 
hear the report of the delegates to the Philadel- 
phia Convention. The meeting must have been 
uproarious. The Clay men were incensed, and 
would tolerate nothing that’ looked like acquies- 
cence in the nomination. Mr. Greely indicated 
his course. If General Taylor would consent to 
be the Whig candidate, and represent the great 
cardinal principles of the party, he would sup- 
port him—if not, he could not see how Whigs 
would be bound to support him. The meeting 
resolved, that no candidate was entitled to receive 
the nomination, “unless he has given assurances 
that he will continue a true Whig, and give ail 
his support to the principles of the Whig party.” 
It also passed a resolution calling a Northern 
Whig Convention for the State of New York in 
August next. 

The Seneca Falls (N. Y.) Courier says: 


“ We shall not support General Taylor— 
“1st Because his nomination is not binding upon the 
Whigs of the North. He never agreed to abide the decision 
of the Convention, and therefore can claim no such submis- 
sion from others. 
“2d. He is nota Whig. He has pretended to be so unac- 
quainted with political matters as to be unable to form opin- 
ions upon the great questions that have agitated the public 
mind. He accepted nominations from the Native American 
and Locofoco Conventions, with evident satisfaction, and re- 
fused to promise his support to the nominee of the Whig 
Convention. 
“3d. The Convention which nominated him rejected a res- 
olution, declaring that no one but a Whig, who would pledge 
himself to carry out Whig principles, should be nominated. 
“4th. Becausé that Convention virtually voted down the 
resolution declaring opposition to the extension of slavery-to 
be a Whig principle. 
“5th. Because General Taylor was nominated on account 
of his loyalty to the interests of slavery.” 


But the Baltimore nominations, as we have seen, 
met with no more favor. They are disowned in 
South Carolina. They are repudiated in New 
York; and the absence of any organized opposi- 
tion in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other States, af- 
fords no ground for inferring a cordial support of 
them. In New York, probably forty of the lead- 
ing Democratic journals of the State are out in 
favor of independent nominations. We shall soon 
hear from the Utica Convention. 

Sympathy with the movement is felt in other 
States. The Buffalo Republic says : 


“ Within a few days, we have seen a number of prominent 
and efficient Democrats from the States ot Ohio and Michi- 
gan. not one of whom will support Mr. Cass in any event. 

ndeed, it is said that he stands no chance of carrying Mich- 
igan, and that the candidate to be nominated at Utica will 
probably divide with him the Democratic vote of the State. 
One of the most influential Democrats of that State told ua 
yesterday, that he thought Michigan would send delegates to 
the Utica Convention of the 22d. It is quite probable that 
Ohio will have a delegation in attendance.” 


James W. Taytor, we are happy to see, has 
resumed the publication of the Cincinnati Morning 
Signal. His position is best defined by saying 
that it eschews General Cass, and fully frater- 
nises with the “ Barnburners” of New York. He 
is an exponent of the liberal Democrats of Ham- 
ilton county, and we trust he will soon find co- 
workers throughoyt the State. 

The Rucine (Wisconsin) Advocate, of May 31st, 
says: 
“Wedo not place the names of Lewis Cass and William 
O. Butler at the head of our columns, because we can in no 
event cordially support the nomination of the Baltimore 
Convention, and very probably may not be able to support it 
atall. *-* * We honestly hope another nomination may 
be made by Democrats. Defeat we should look upon as some- 


thing of a misfortune, but not so great a one as success un- 
der such cireumstances.” 


As an illustration of the feeling of the new 
State, take the following from the Milwaukie Wis- 
c 5 : e 

“Tue SENTIMENT OF THE SounpD Demouracy.—The 
Washington County Eagle alludes with a just pertinency to 
the great question of Free Territory, which may be decided 
by the votes of the new United States Senators from the 
State of Wisconsin. We cannot doubt that we will send 
representatives to Washington, who will show themselves 
worthy of a State—the last, au as we believe, to be the 
—_ reared under Jeffersoffs immortal Ordinance of 








The Chicago Tribune, a neutral paper, says: 

“TROUBLE IN THE Camp.—We understand that the Barn- 
burners in this region are in a great ferment at the result of 
the Baltimore Convention, and kick in the traces, in spite of 
the watchword “ Regular N. ominations.”” From the country 
also, we learn that disaffection there exceeds, if possible, that 
of the city.” 


We close this record of dissent, by publishing 
the following from the Buffalo (N. Y.) Republic: 


“From ILLino1s.—The following letter, from a prominent 
Democrat of Illinois, who was a Presidential elector in 1844, 
and is now holding an elective office, was addressed to a lead- 
ing Democrat of this city, who has kindly permitted us to 
publish it. It shows that the determination to resist the 
further of slavery is not confined to New York, 

here are not alone in rejecting the 


yenal 

“¢T have been looking with a great deal of interest at the 
proceedings of the Baltimore Convention, and the action of the 
radical Democracy of New York. Northern IIlinvis is unan- 
imously in favor of the Wilmot Proviso, and we sympathise 
warmly with the true Democracy of New York on this ques- 
tion. Weare rejoiced that yon are going to maintain the 
consistency of your position, You have a great, noble, and 
popular principle to contend for, and, with boldness con- 
sistent action, must sooner or later triumph. 

“* There are thousands of voters in the territory of the 
old bay one ae Buse yar bag vote for Cass, and who are 
eager for an opportunity to express their opinion in i= 
tion to slavery extension, at the polls. Would it uot be well 
to call a National Democratic Mass Convention at Buffalo at 
an early day, and nominate a candidate for the Presidency 
who will represent our views, and then 
ticket in every free State 
Democrat, who is with us on this question, was thus nomi- 
nated, I do not believe Cass could carry the electoral vote of 
ee noe conceive the enth 

ou can ive the enthusiasm 

ciples of the Wilmot Provisv. It has secured Erber 
re-nomination. We look t» New York to take the lead, and 
are ready and impatient to follow. Tam told the leading 
Dee ie aa anes cane 

y e r its tion. 
Gabe NativenlDeasnacatte Mass Convention ot Bune ns 
the 4th of July next, and let ns adopt the woe of the 
Herkimer Convention, and throw our banner to < 
and we shall have a cause and a principle, which will call 
into action all the noblest energies of the intellect, and th 
purest sentim' 

















-name of General Taylor as its candidate, and for 
the present remains in a deliberative mood. 

The Jacksonville (Florida) News, which had 
ratified the nomination of General Cass by the 
Baltimore Convention, when first announced by 
telegraph, after having received the detailed re- 
port. of proceedings, makes the following an- 
nouncement : 

“In the present number of our journal we haul 
down the colors of the Baltimore Convention, and 
have placed over this article the motto of the 
State of Florida. The'cause will be found in the 
proceedings of the last day.” 


The ground of its denunciation of the Conven- 
tion is, its refusal to adopt the resolution of Mr. 
Yancey. It remarks, in closing its article— 


“It may be that the Whig Convention will 
nominate a more objectionable candidate. But 
unless this be the case, and unless General Cass 
distinctly avow sentiments that will enable us to 
support him with heart and soul, he can never re- 
ceive the vote of this State. 

“A State Convention will undoubtedly be 
called, to receive the report of our delegates. We 
have every confidence in the fidelity and sagacity 
of the Democrats of Florida, and they will not 
falter in the trying position in which they are 
placed. We await their decision with intense 
anxiety.” . 

Western New York is rising. The Wyoming 
Mirror (Warsaw, N. Y.) says: 

“If the election must be between Taylor and 
Cass, we certainly should greatly prefer that of 
the former. But if to adopt the nomination is to 
abandon our principles, we cannot do it. In view 
of all these circumstances, it becomes a question, 
What is now the duty of the Whigs of the 
North? To this question we sincerely hope 
every honest Whig of Wyoming county will give 
his solemn attention.” 

Again: 

“The Wilmot Proviso will never be abandoned 
in the county of Wyoming; it will never be aban- 
doned in Western New York. The citizens of 
Wyoming have privately and publicly pledged 
their ‘unyielding support’ The pledge will be 
redeemed.” 

Accordingly, more than seventy of the leading 


Whigs of the county have issued the following 
call: 
“The Whigs of the county of Wyoming, who 


are determined to sustain the principles of the 


Wilmot Proviso, who are dissatisfied with the 
Philadelphia nominations, and who believe it the 
duty of Northern freemen to resist the further 
encroachments of the Slave Power, are earnestly 
invited to assemble at Warsaw, on Monday next, 
at 12 o'clock, M. 

“A crisis has come, and must be met. The 
circumstances of the times demand the prompt 
and decided action of freemen. It is necessary 
that the friends of freedom take counsel together.” 


For the National Era. 


KEEP CALM. 


Is a lion in the way ? 
Keep calm: 
Tell him you respect his pride, 
But, that you may go ahead, 
He must please to stand aside. 
Keep calm. 
Does he rouse and show his teeth ? 
Keep calm ; 
Tell him you enjoy the laugh: 
Give a single lightning glance, 
And he'll dwindle to a calf. 
Keep calm. 
Are you hampered by the blues? 
Keep calm: 
When you get your conscience clean, 
With your hands and brains at work, 
Not a devil will be seen. 
Keep calm. 
Can’t you find your quondam friends? 
Keep calm; 
You have only lost your cash : 
They will all come dancing back, 
When they see the dollars flash. 
Keep calm. 
Does a villain slander you ? 
Keep calm; 
He can never hit his mark: 
Since his nature is so mean, 
Let the snarling puppy bark. 
Keep calm. 
Does a maiden play the jilt? 
Keep calm: 
If she care a whit for you, 
When she sees you hale and strong, 
You will find her coming to. 
Keep calm. 
Does a wanton spread her net ? 
Keep calm: 
Tell her, that with half an eye 
You could see the serpent coiled 
Underneath her painted lie. 
Keep calme 
Are your virtues not admired ? 
Keep calm: 
Rest assured, if they exist, 
They will never sue for praise ; 
On their own wealth they subsist. 
Keep calm. 
Can’t you stand upon your sense? 
Keep calm; 
Queer that you should think you can: 
Prudent people fathom sense 
With a golden plummet, man! 
Keep calm. 
Let things jostle as they will, 
Keep calm: 
Outward evils need a check ; 
But the greatest curse of all, 
Is the stiffening in your neck. 
Keep calm. 


Boston, 1848. 


THE OREGON BILL—WHY DELAYED. 


Major Meeks, the agent of the people of Ore- 
gon, has published a card in the Washington 
‘Union, earnestly calling the attention of Congress 
to the necessity of providing a Government for 
that Territory. He cannot bear the idea of re- 
turning to his constituents with the announce- 
ment that Congress will do nothing for them— 
that they are to be left to their own resources, 
cast-off children of a Republic which ought to 
protect them. 

It is proper that the People should know how 
the important bill for establishing a Territorial 
Government in Oregon, has been put off, until 
it is now in danger of being defeated altogether 
by an early adjournment of Congress. After the 
four days’ struggle, of which we gave an account 
in our paper, week before last, the bill was laid 
over, in consequence of the adjournment of Con- 
gress, to enable the Philadelphia Convention to 
nominate a candidate for the Presidency. When 
the Senate resumed its sessions, it was found that 
Senators Bright, Hannegan, Allen, Foote, Hous- 
ton, and Benton, were absent on an electioneering 
visit to New York, in company with General 
Cass. Mr. Benton soon returned; but the rest 
proceeded into the State, and had not returned as 
late as Friday last, when the Private Calendar 
was taken up, and proceeded with also the next 
day. The reason, then, why the Oregon Bill was 
laid over for two whole weeks, at the risk of its 
defeat this session, and the hazard of continued 
massacres in Oregon, is to be found in the devo- 
tion of United States Senators to Party objects, 
instead of their Constitutional duties. We hope 
the People will take notice of this fact. 

This is not all. Mr. Webster, another Senator 
whose voice ought to be heard on this Oregon 
Bill, but who had no voice fér Liberty when it 
was assailed by Mr. Calhoun, three weeks ago, 
left Washington last Monday, to address a great 
‘Taylor Ratification Meeting in Baltimore, and 
the correspondent of the New York Tribune says 
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, | it is his intention to proceed thence to the Eagt- 


ern States, tosee his friends, with what object 
may be inferred from the following paragraph 
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Democratic, Independent, and Religious papers, 
unite in giving prominence to the subject, and 
expressing strong indigoation at the conduct of 
the Free States Senators, who have left Messrs. 
Hale and Niles to battle, unassisted, against the 
exactions of the Slave Power. "We repeat the 
warning, never uttered before with so much rea- 
son— Loox to THE Senate!” 


AN IMPORTANT TREATY. 


We learn that the Senate has just ratified an 
important treaty with New Granada, negotiated 
on the 12th of last December, at Bogota, by Ben- 
jamin A. Bidlack, Chargé d’Affaires to that Re- 
public. The great points of the treaty are, a 
concession of the right of way across the isthmus 
of Panama, the removal of the heavy discrimi- 
nating duties against American commerce in the 
New Granada ports, and the prohibition of pri- 
vateering, in case of war between the two coun- 
tries. 

The President, in his message transmitting the 
treaty to the Senate, remarks: 

“It will be perceived, by the 35th article of 
this treaty, that New Granada proposes to guar- 
anty to the Government and citizens of the Unit- 
ed States the right of Loma. across the isthmus 
of Panama, over the natural roads, and over any 
canal or railroad which may be constructed to 
unite the two seas, on condition that the United 
States shall make a similar guaranty to New 
Granada, of the neutrality of this portion of her 
territory, and her sovereignty over the same.” 

The general considerations which weighed in 
the mind of the President in favor of the treaty 
are— 


“1. The treaty does not propose to guaranty a 
territory to a foreign nation in which the United 
States will have no common interest with that 
nation. On the contrary, we are more deeply and 
directly interested in the subject of this guaranty 
than New Granada herself, or any other country. 

“2. The guaranty does not extend to the terri- 
tories of New Granada generally, but is confined 
to the single province of the isthmus of Panama, 
where we shall acquire by the treaty a common 
and co-extensive right of passage with herself. 

“3. It will constitute no alliance for any politi- 
cal object, but for a purely commercial purpose, 
in which all the navigating nations of the world 
have a common interest. 

“4. In entering into the mutual guaranties pro- 
posed by. the 35th article of the treaty, neither 
the Government of New Granada nor that of the 
United States has any narrow or exclusive views. 
The ultimate object, as presented by the Senate 
of the United States, in their resolution to which 
I have already referred, is to secure to all nations 
the free and equal right of passage over the isth- 
mus. 
~ “Besides, such a guaranty is almost indispen- 
sable to the construction of a railroad or canal 
across the territory. Neither sovereign States 
nor individuals would expend their capital in the 
construction of these expensive works, without 
some such security for their investments.” 

This treaty is remarkable for containing the 
first departure from the favorite maxim of our 
Government, which enjoins it to avoid entangling 
alliances with foreign nations. In guarantying 
the neutrality and sovereignty of the province of 
the isthmus of Panama to New Granada, our 
country stands pledged to take up arms, if neces- 
sary to the fulfilment of this guaranty. What- 
ever may be said of Mr. Polk’s Administration, 
it cannot be denied that it has been distinguished 


by great ability, great industry, and great events. 
Would that its course towards Mexico and on the 
question of slavery had authorized us to say as 
much for its regard for Truth and Right! 


LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM CHINA—ANOTH. 
ER WAR APPREHENDED. 


We have been permitted by a gentleman, who 
has just received a letier from a friend in China, 
to publish an extract containing authentic news 
of muclr importance, and of a later date than we 
have noticed in the newspapers. ‘The letter came 
per “ Amelia” to Hong Kong, thence by the over- 
land mail, and is dated 


SHANGHaE, Mearch't8, 1848. 

On the Sth instant, three missionaries, Messrs. 
Medhurst, Lockhart, and Morehead, went up the 
Loochou river about thirty miles, as they have 
been in the custom of doing, to distribute tracts. 
They were here attacked by a large number of 
men belonging to the Government grain junks, 
and most cruelly beaten with clubs, chains, &c. 
They robbed them of everything they had, even 
their clothes. Dr. Lockhart was struck on the 
head with a hoe, which felled him senseless to the 
ground. They, however, got him up, and held a 
consultation among themselves about putting them 
to death. Some were for doing it on the spot ; 
others were for taking them on board their junks, 
and detaining them for a ransom of five thousand 
dollars for each one. They were near a village 
called Tsing Poo, when the policemen, after tak- 
ing off their usual dress, so as not to be suspected 
by the boatmen, came out to them, and commenced 
pulling and hauling as though they wanted to 
punish them also. They succeeded in getting 
them within the gates, which were immediately 
closed, and they were taken to the magistrates, 
who succeeded in getting them back to Shanghae 
in chairs; being so brutally beaten, they were un- 
able to walk. Fortunately, they were all English 
subjects, and the English consul is taking very de- 
cided steps in the matter. After waiting five days 
for the authorities to bring ten of the ringleaders 
in, he gave them forty-eight hours longer; and if 
they were not here in that time, he would pay no 
more duties on imports or exports in British ves- 
sels, and the 1,000 Government grain junks which 
are about to sail for the North should be detained 
in port. The time has expired, and the authori- 
ties have expressed their want of power to get the 
men; and the English consul has put his threat 
into execution, and awaits news from Hong Kong. 
It is reported that these boatmen number 30,000 
men, who belong to the North, and have, with 
their fathers, been brought up in these junks, 
which come annually to Shanghae for grain for 
the Emperor; but he, not requiring their services 
longer, sent them down here, where they have 
been discharged. They, as usual, brought down 
goods for merchants, as the Government has no 
tonnage down; but, on hearing that they were to 
be discharged, they took possessicn of the goods 
for their own support, which has caused many of 
the merchants who accompanied them to commit 
suicide. They threaten, that if the Government 
does not pay them largely, they will ravage the 
country ; and expect to get a good sum from the 
foreign residents in Shanghae. There are now 
two English men-of-war in port, which is all the 
protection we have. The British consul has issu- 
‘ed a circular to the English vessels at Noosung, 
which are twelve in number, to be in readiness to 
come into port at any moment, which will be of 
some service ; for, as they are opium vessels, they 
are well armed. 

If the consul is backed by the new Governor, 
who is expected to be in Hong Kong by the last 
mail, there is no alternative—there must be an- 
other war with China. The treaty has been vio- 
lated, and there is no security for the lives and 
property of foreigners; and it is the opinion of 
many, that if there is a war, the whole Empire 
will be broken up, as the people no longer fear the 
mandarins, and disaffection and rebellion now ex- 
ist in several provinces. 

If this should get down in time for the mail, it 
will probably: be the first news relative to the fore- 
going outrage. 





THE NEW LOAN. 


From the Government paper (the Union) we 
learn that the bids for the 1 loan of $16,000,000 
were on Saturday, in the presence of the 

. of the principal bidders, and spectators, 
in the entrance hall of the Treasury De- 
re he total a was $30,334,000, 
nearly every dollar at a um. : 

” The ‘winle loan was bid for,” says the Union, 
“in the name of ‘Corcoran & Ri for them- 
selves, Baring, Brothers & Co., of _ te Cease 
pra go & premium of +32-108, the premium 
by them above par amoun ; 








from standing commi 


The Committee finally 
any conclusion on the bill, and the House ad- 
journed. 








authorizing him, in a certain condition of things, 
to withdraw his name ; that condition of thin 
now existed, and he accordingly withdrew the 
Judge, with a reservation that in a different state 
of things he would again nominate him. 

“In this condition of things, two over-zealous 
friends cast their votes for the Judge, thus plac- 
ing him in a ridiculous position before the public. 
The fact is, he had nearly forty fust friends. but, 
in the contingency, guided by Mr. Galloway, they 
did not vote. We make this statement, that a just 
view of Judge McLean’s standing may be taken.” 





Fire tn Norro.x.—A fire broke out in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, last Thursday morning which 
destroyed some $200,000 worth of buildings, 
beside $100,000 worth of goods and personal 


effects. 
ah a aye 


Louis Puitirre.—The decree of banishment 
against Louis Philippe and his family was passed 
in the French Assembly, May 26th, by a vote of 
632 against 32. 


Senators From Wisconsin.—The Telegraph 
reports that Henry Dodge and J. P. Walker 
have been chosen United States Senators from 
Wisconsin. 


Tue America, of the Cunard line, which sail- 
ed from Liverpool on the 3d instant, arrived on 
the morning of the 14th at Boston, after an un- 
precedented short passage of ten days! Our Lon- 
don Correspondent, on the first page of the Era, 
furnishes interesting items of news. 





Tuomas Firzceracp has been appointed by the 
Governor of Michigan, to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of General Cass. 


Moses Norris, jun., has been elected United 
States Senator from New Hampshire, in the place 
of Mr. Atherton, whose term of service will ex- 
pire on the 4th of March next. 





Mk. Critrenven, having resigned his seat inthe 
Senate in consequence of his nomination for the 
office of Governor in Kentucky, left Washington 
last Wednesday week. 





Ex-Governor Toucey, of Connecticut, is ap- 
pointed Attorney General of the United States, 
in place of Mr. Clifford, resigned. 





A. P. Bacsy, Senator from Alabama, has been 
appointed minister plenipotentiary.to Russia, in 
place of R. J. Ingersoll, recalled at his own request. 

New Hampsuire.— According to the official 
report of the last election in New Hampshire for 
Governor, the result stands: J. S. Williams, (D.) 
32,245; N.S. Berry, (candidate of the Allies.) 


28,829 ; Scattering, 468. Majority for Williams, 
2,943. 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 


June 14. 
Senate.—Mr. Atherton, from the Finance Com- 


mittee, reported back, with anamendment, House 


bill making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment. e ‘ J 

Also, without amendment, the appropriation bill 
from the House for revolutionary and other pen- 
sions. 

Mr. Borland, from the Military Committee, re- 
ported back, with amendments, the bill reviving 
the several acts providing payment for horses lost 
in the public service. The amendments were 
agreed to, and the bill was then read a third time 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rusk, the joint resolution 
from the House, providing for the payment of the 
Texas troops called into service under Col. Cur- 
tis, was taken up and passed. 

A motion to take up the Oregon Territorial bill 
was negatived, 14 to 19. 

Mr. Benton, from the Military Committee, re- 
ported a joint resolution in relation to the man- 
ner of discharging the troops, which was twice 
read, and ordered to be printed. 

The consideration of the Indian appropriation 
bill was then resumed, and a debate again ensued 
on Mr. Bells amendment, granting compensation 
to certain Cherokee Indians in North Carolina, 
who have not removed to the Indian country west 
of the Mississippi. The amendment was finally 
agreed to, 22 to 17. 

Mr. Rusk proposed an amendment, appropriat- 
ing $10,000 to provide for the appointment of a 
superintendent and Indian agents in Texas. A 
debate ensued on this amendment, also, and it was 
finally rejected, 13 to 23, on an assurance from 
Mr. Atchison that the Indian Committee would 


to-morrow report a separate bill to meet the exi- 
gency. 


At the request of Mr. Sebastian, the bill was 


then informally passed over, to enable him to pre- 
pare a further amendment which he proposed to 
submit 


Mr. Mangum submitted a resolution for the 


printing of 20,000 copies of the proceedings in Ex- 
ecutive session on the treaty of peace, from which 
the injunction of secresy has been removed. Lies 
over. 


Mr. Atherton submitted a resolution to meet 


hereafter at 11 A. M. instead of 12 M. Lies over. 


Executive session. Adjourned. 
Hovse—Mr. McKay reported, with amend- 


ments, the joint resolution that the reports of the 
heads of the several Departments be made and 
communicated for publication immediately after 
the close of each fiscal year. Read the third time 
and passed. 


A bill was reported, making appropriations for 


certain rivers and harbors, and the survey of cer- 
tain others ; which was twice read and committed. 


Mr. Goggin, from the Committee on Post Offices 


and Post Roads, reported the bill to establish cer- 

tain post routes in the States of New York, New 

Jersey, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentuc- 

ry Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, &c. The 
ou 


se proceeded to the consideration of the bill ; 


several amendments were proposed and adopted, 
and it was then ordered to be engrossed for athird | 
reading. 


Mr. Botts, from the Military Committee, re- 


ported a joint resolution in relation to the trans- 
portation and discharge of the military forces at 
the close of the Mexican war ; which was read the 
third time and passed 


Mr. J. R. Ingersoll “from the Judiciary Com- 


mittee, reported a bill to alter and amend the act 
for the punishment of counterfeiting the current 
coin of the United States. Also, a bill to provide 
for taking the seventh census of the inhabitants of 


the United States. Both of which were read twice 


and ordered to be printed. 


After a number of other unimportant reports 
the House resumed, in 
Committee of the Whole, the consideration of the 
naval appropriation bill, and nearly the whole 


session was consumed in explanations of five mir- 


utes each, under the new rules, of amendments of 
no importance, offered by the different members. 
rose, Without coming to 


June 15. 


Senate.—The joint resolution which yesterday 
passed the House in relation to the transportation 
and discharge of the troops, (precisely the same 
as that yesterday introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Benton,) was read twice, when Mr. Benton pro- 
posed an amendment, providing that the commis- 
sioned officers so discharged shall be entitled 
to three months’ extra pay, in addition to the pay 
and allowance due by law. 

Mr. Cameron proposed to amend the amend- 
ment by including non-commissioned officers, mu- 
sicians, and privates. 

The resolutions and amendments were then 
passed over informally. 

Mr: Dickinson gave notice that he should on 
Monday move to take up the bill to amend the 
naturalization laws, introduced by him some time 
since. 

Mr. Berrien, from the Judiciary Committee, 
reported back, with amendments, the bill iatro- 
duced a few days since by Mr. Webster, amend- 
atory of the act of 1802, in relation to children 
born abroad of American citizens. After some 
conversation, by Messrs. Webster, Westcott, and 
Calhoun, the amendments were ad , the bill 
as amended was ordered to be printed, and its fur- 
ther consideration postponed until to-morrow. 
{The amendments provide, first, that the rights 
secured by the bill shall not be extended to chil- 
dren of fathers who have never been citizens of the 
United States; and, secondly, that the wives, not 
Americans, of American citizens, shall be consid- 
ered citizens of the United States.} 

Mr. Mangum’s aces yesterday ~~ to 
es on the of peace, from inch the 
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opposition to the amendment of Mr. Bel). 4 
aay adopted, in relation to the th acral 
Cherokees, and the debate way continued by sev- 
eral other Senators. 

The further consideration of the bill was fina). 
ly postponed until to-morrow ; aud, on motion o. 
Mr. Benton, the joint resolution relating to the 
transportation and dischurge of the troops wus 
again taken up, and Mr. B. stated that he had re. 
ceived information which rendered it important 
that it should be acted upon immediately. By 
general consent. Mr. B. withdrew his amendment, 
with an understanding that he would renew it 
in a separate bill. The joint resolution, without 
an amendment, was then read the third time and 
passed. 

Executive session. Adjourned. 


Housr.—The House concurred in the Senate’s 
amendments to the bill providing for payment of 


service under Col. Curtis. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House then, in 
Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the naval appropriation bill, and the bill 
was finally reported to the House with sundry 
amendments. 

Mr. Vinton moved the previous question, which 
was sustained; the several amendments were 
agreed to, and the bill was then ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time. A motion to re- 
consider the vote ordering the bill to be engross- 
ed was laid on the table, and then the House ad- 
journed. 

[One of the amendments adopted provides for 
the expenditure, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, of $5,000, in observations 
recently recommended to him by the American 
Philosophical Society and the Academy of F’ne 
Arts. Another appropriates $874,000 for \he 
transportation of the United States mail betveen 
New York and Liverpool, and New York, New 
Orleans, Havana, and Chagres, and between Fan- 
ama and Astoria, under theact of 3d March, 1847. 
Another appropriates $30,000 for the completion 
of marine hospitals now building at Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Louisville, and $30,000 for the erec- 
tion of others at St. Louis, Natchez, Paducah, 
Napoleon, (Arkansas,) and on the lands owned by 
the United States at Chicago. Another author- 
izes an agreement for the transportation in steam- 
ers of the mail from New York to New Orleans, 
to touch at Key West and Havana, the steamers 
to be commanded by officers of the navy, as pro- 
vided in the contract with Mr. Sloo.] 


Jury 16. 


Senate.—In the Senate, the private bills on the 

calendar were taken up, to the entire exclusion of 
every other kind of business, after the Vice Pres- 
ident had laid before the Senate a letter from Mr. 

Bagby, resigning his seat in the Senate, and the 

adoption of a motion by Mr. Lewis requesting the 

Vice President to notify the resignation to the 

Executive of the State of Alabama. 

The following private bills were then consider- 
ed and : 

A bill directing the Secretary of the Navy to 
purchase from Dr. James P. Espy his patent right 
for the conical ventilator. 

A bill for the relief of James F. Sothoron. 

A bill granting a pension to John Clark. 

A bill for the relief of David N. Smith. 

A bill for the relief of Silas Waterman. 

A bill to provide compensation to William 
Woodbridge and Henry Chipman, for services in 
adjusting titles to land in Michigan, and for other 
purposes. 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of Jean F’. Per- 
ry, Josiah Blakely, Nicholas Jarrot, and Robert 
Morrison. 

A bill for the relief of John Devlin was re- 
jected. 
The Senate adjourned. 


Hovsr.—In the House, the day was occupied in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Tallmadge in the chair.) with the special or- 
der, it being the consideration of the bill making 
appropriations for certain fortifications in the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 1849. 
After consideration and debate in Committee, the 
bill was reported with amendments, which were 
concurred in by the House; when the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed, read a third time, and 
passed. 

June 17. 


Senate.—Mr. Dayton, accompanied by a few 
explanatory remarks, submitted a resolution, 
which lies over, appropriating a sum not exceed- 
ing $700, for the employment of a suitable person 
to direct and prepare, under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, the best plan for taking the 
next census of the United States, tu be presented 
to Congress at its next session. 

The Senate then + d the ideration of 
bills on the private calendar, and passed bills for 
the relief of J. W. Nye, and to authorize the sale 
of a part of public reservation No. 13, in the city 
of Washington, and for other purposes. Also, 
House bills for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of James Brown, for the relief of Phineas 
Cooper, and for the relief of the legal heirs of John 
Snyder, deceased. Adjourned. 


Hovuse.—Immediately after the reading of the 
Journal, the House, on motion of Mr. Rockwell, 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. 
Wick in the chair,) for the consideration of bills 
on the private calendar; and one bill, no doubt 
greatly to the satisfaction of the claimants, (the 
legal representatives of Joshua Kennedy, deceas- 
ed,) was reported to the House and passed. The 
claim is for a barn, burnt during the last war with 
Great Britain. One other claim only was con- 
sidered in Committee to-day, and that was for a 
dredging machine, the amendment in dispute. be- 
ing about $6,000. The Committee came to no con- 
clusion thereon. Adjourned. 


June 19. 


Senate.—Mr. Webster presented the memorial 
of the late Convention held at Chicago, on the 
subject of Internal Improvement, &c. ; which was, 
on his motion, referred to a select committee of 
five. . 

Mr. Dickinson, pursuant to previous notice, 
called up his bill amendatory of the naturaliza- 
tion laws—providing that, where persons apply-. 
ing for naturalization may leave the country be- 





quired before receiving papers of naturalization, 
but with the intention of returning, the time they 
are so absent shall be deducted, and shall not be 
deemed, as heretofore, to so operate as to compel 
them to commence anew the period which they 
are so required to reside in the country. After 
some debate, the bill was read the third time and 


passed, 

On motion of Mr. Pearce, the Senate took up 
the joint resolution (similar to that which has 
been heretofore considered and rejected in the 
House) directing the restoration of the contract 
for carrying the great Southern mail, between 
Washington and Richmond, to the Potomac, 
Fredericksburg, and Richmond Railroad and 
Steamboat Companies. An amendment, offered 
by Mr. Bradbury, requiring the Railroad Com- 
pany to pay damages to the Bay Company, was 
negatived—18 to 27. It was proposed further to 
amend, by providing that the sum paid to the 
Railroad ok Steamboat Company should not ex- 
ceed the highest price paid on other railroad and 
steamboat linesin the country for similar services, 
but the amendment was not adopted. — 

Mr. Hale moved to lay the resolution on the 
table, and asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered, and resulted—yeas 20, nays 29. 
Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, proposed to amend, 
by providing that the contract shall not be re- 
newed until the bay line shall consent to relin- 
uish their contract, but the amendment: was 
Se rejected—19 to 27. The joint resolution was 
then read the third time and passed, by yeas and 
nays—27 to 19. 


Hovse,—Mr. Campbell, the Clerk of the House, 
stated that he had received information of the in- 
disposition of the Speaker, and he submitted this 
to the House, for their consi-leration. 

Mr. Ashmun remarked that Mr. Winthrop 
would be unable to attend the sitting of the 
House to-day; he was prohibited from doing so 
by his physician. To-morrow he may be well 
enough to resume his duties. Mr. Ashmun mov- 


ced that Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, act as Speak- 


er pro tem. for to-day. . 

The motion was put by the Clerk, and was 
unanimously agreed to. , 

Mr. Burt took the Chair, and called the House 
to order. ‘ , 

The further consideration of the bill to estab- 
lish sundry post routes was postponed until to- 


-morrow. 


Mr. Wentworth presented the memorial of the 
Chicago Convention on the subject of the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors It was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. W. moved to print the memorial, and, after 
Mr. Hunt had made a few remarks in favor of 


decided in the affirmative—yeas 122, nays 56. 
A the interchange of documents, 


a 


On motion of Mr. the daily hour 
was referred to the Geaninn fee Diet 
Columbia, to repeal the first n of the act of 
1801, which continues over or 





at 


the regiment of Texas mounted troops called into | 





| DOMESTIC MARKETS, 
BALTIMORE, 
_ The flour market has been quiet, and not much 
inquiry—sales of about 200 barrels Howard Street 
brands at $5.621¢; some are asking $5.6834. Re- 
| ceipts moderate. The snpply of City Mills is 
| light—smnall sales at $5.75. Nothing doing in 
| Susquehanna. Rye flour $3.75; corn meal $2.31 
| ® $2.371¢ per birrel. 


heat is less uctive—sale of good to prime red 


r+ ae at $1.20, and ordiniry ditto is offered at 
‘Y9 & $1.10; white nominal at $120 a $1 35, as 


to quality, "The receipts of corn bave been pretty 


large, with sales to-day, in all, of 25.000 to 30,000 
bushels, at 40 cents a 41 cents for white. and 46 
cents 2 47 cents for yellow ; some choice lots of 
yellow brought 47 cents. Oats 30 cents a 33 ceats 
Rye 70 cents per bushel, ; 


| 


LITTELUS LIVING ace. 
Consents OF No. 214.—June 17, 
and a half cents. 
1 Charles Lamb, his Genius and Wri — Brit 
Quarterly Review. , nition». ~ British 
2. Memoir of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton —Ezuminer 
3. William Von Humboldt.— English Recicw. ‘ 
4. British (and American) Military Establish ment.—Qyar- 
terly Review. 
5. Narrative of the Wreck of the Archduke Charies. ~ 
Bentley's Miscellany. 
6. Liebig’s Chemistry of Food.—Living Age. 
7. Cosmos, vol. 2 —Examiner. 
8 Article Literature.—Chambers’s Journal. 
9. Danish Justice.—Chambers’s Journal. 
10. Recognised Scientific Principles applied to the Ether 
Controversy. 
11. European Correspondence of the Living Age. 
Portry.—Signs of the Times. 
Scraps.—Glass in Dairies; Dr. Bethune’s British Female 
Poets ; God's Universe and the Poor Man’s Home: Swiss 
Family Robinson, second series. i 


WasHInoTon, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and sci- 
enee which abound in Europe and in this country, this has 
appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed 
the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language; but this, by its.immense extent and comprehen- 
sion, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the ntmost 

expansion of the present age. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

ETER H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents 
P Washington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Draw. 
ings, and solicits Letters Patent for New Inventions, in this 
country and in Europe, and transacts with promptness all 
business belonging to his profession ; for which, his charges 
are moderate. 

Having been a Practical Mechanic, he can readily under- 
stand the parts and judge of the utility of an invention, 
from a rough drawing and description ; and persons at a dis- 
tance, by sending their models, or a pen or pencil sketch, 
with a short description of their invention, by letter, may 
be informed whether it be patentable, and how the patent 
can be obtained without the expense and inconvenience of a 
journey to Washington. 

Those who desire to send models, can do so with entire 
wey by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of 
the Expresses which run between this city and almost ey- 
ery part of the country. 

All models and fidential com 
the most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina- 
tions of the Models of patented inventions, Records, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
pra business, and materially aid them in securing their 
rights, 

Letters Patent frequently fail to protect ingenious and 
useful inventions, and inventors are subject to vexatious de- 
lays and expense in obtaining them, in consequence of their 
papers and drawings being imperfect and insufficient. These 
unnecessary delays and extra expense may be avoided, and 
a strong and valid Patent insurei, by the employment of a 
competent and faithful Agent, residing at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, who has the advantage of daily access to records and 
other sources of intormation that do not exist elsewhere. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfally refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. 

N. B. Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
—— the Unitea States Patent Office, Washington, D. C, 

ane 22.—3m 


PROSPECTUS OF THE CAMPAIGNER. 
Sigs first number of the above will be issued on Friday, 
June 23, 1845, and be published regularly every week 
until after the election. 
It will be printed on a double medium sheet, in brevier and 
nonpariel type, and furnished to subscribers at the following 
rates : 


1848.— Price, twelve 








ications are kept with 








One copy Jee. ee Re ae 
Five copies to one address” - - .: ae 
Ten copies tovne address - - - - 850 
Twenty copies to one address - - - - 5.00 


The object of the paper is to accomplish the greatest pos- 
sible good during the campaign. The matter will be mostly 
original, made up of correspondence, public documents, pro- 
ceedings of meetings, &c., with enough of editorial to give it 
interest. 

It is the design of the publisher to make it such a paper as 
is needed in the present crisis. Its motto will be, “ Noleague 
with slaveholding interests.” 

The election of JOHN P. HALE tw the office of the Chief 
Magistracy, and LEICESTER KING to preside over that 
pro-slavery body, the United States Senate, will be its prin- 
cipal aim. To accomplish this, we shall spare no exertion, 
nor leave any facts unpublished which would hasten it. 

We must have five thousand subscribers in Ohio alone, and 
as ——— in Indiana, in order to do the good we antici- 
pate. t no man who has the good of the slave at heart 
neglect to send us afew names. We want them to come in 
by twenties, forties, and fifties. 

Address, post paid, 





H. H. SPERRY, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B.—No paper sent without the money in advance. 
June 22. 


THE. MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OMMENCED on the Ist of December, 1847, to be con- 
tinned on the Ist of March, June, and September. 

It will be devoted to the interest of no Party or Class, but 
its conductors will endeavor to present an open and fair field 
for the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to Philos- 
oply, Literature, Politics, Relixion, and Humanity. 

The Review will be conducted by R W. Emerson, Theo- 
dore Parker, and J. Elliot Cabot, assisted by several other 
gentlemen. 

Each numberwill contain about 125 pages, at the price of 
$3 a year, in advance. 

Contents for June, 1843.—Legal Basis of American Sla- 
very, Swedenborg as a Theologian, Causes and Prevention of 
Idioey, John Quincy Adams, Short Reviews and Notices. 

Communications, subscriptions, &c., should be addressed 
to the Publishers, COOLIDGE & WILEY, 

12 Water street, Boston. 
0<F-Single numbers for sale at the Bookstores generally. 

June 15.—Im 


SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY, 











fore the expiration of the period of residence re- | 


the objects of the Convention, the question was | '"S* ae 






wey WARE, of every description and style, manufac- 
tured by A. E. Wannea, No. 5 North Gay a 1 al 
pril 


mare 





UPHOLSTERY. 
REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cal- 
| vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 
| size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
| quantity, and of such quality as has wou for the subseriber the 
| justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and chea 
| est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and m 
| to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and 
| Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls, 
} dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 





SHOES, 


O THE LADIES.—THomas H. Stanrorp, southeast 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Buittmore, keeps 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells an 
but his eye ae he is prepared to 
what he to o 
Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2 25; Half Gaiters, gee to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jefferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1-2. 
Thin Soles —Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
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BOOTS AND SHOES, , 
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dies or gentlemen. April 29. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
CONGRESSIONAL. 


NILES ON THE OREGON QUESTION—AN 
pe IMPORTANT SPEECH. 


In the Senate, June 2d, the Oregon bill being 
under discussion, and a- motion pending to strike 
out the 12th section of the bill, recognising the 
existing laws of Oregon, one of these laws ex- 
cluding slavery, Mr. Nivks, of Connecticut, rose 
eg Th fe ks to sub- 

Mr. Presivent: I have a few remar 
mit on some of the questions raised by this bill, 
and I may as well offer them at this time as ce 
any other. As this bill involves the question Me 
slavery in one ofits forms—always & lempen op 
ject—nothing but a ee sense of duty oi in- 
duce me to take any part in this dedate. D ars 
the time I have been honored with a seat in this 
body, I have always forborne to enter into any 
discussions upon that subject when it has come up, 
as it often has, in the form of abstract proposi- 
tions. . But it now comes before us in a different 

t, being directly cohnected with legislation, 
with the establishment of a Territorial Govern- 
ment in Oregon. In this view of the question 
now before the Senate, it is not an abstraction ; 
nor can I perceive the justice of the remark, that 
any proposition, affirmative either of the principle 
of absolute freedom, or of that of an opposite 
character, is to be regarded as a “firebrand” 
thrown into the Senate. 

We are now called upon to pass a very impor- 
tant act—an organic law to establish a Govern- 
ment for a distant people; and the question is. 
whether—in undertaking this great work, laying 
the foundation for a mighty empire, which is to 
spring up on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, fac- 
ing Asia, as we face Europe—we shall transplant 
there the sacred principles of fepedens: which 
have taken root in our midst, and by ¥ ich we 
have become a great people among the nations 0! 
the earth. That is the question; and it is no 
small question. Whether the people of that dis- 
tant region are to continue # part of this Confed- 
eracy, or whether, as is quite probable, they are 
to assume the character of a separate and inde- 
pendent nation, still the responsibility now de- 
volving upon us is the same. Our duty is the 
same, whether they are to remain under our ju- 
risdiction, as part of us, or to grow up intoan inde- 
pendent State, under our auspices and guardian 














What, then, is the particular question before 
the Senate? If I was to judge from the debate, 
there is no question here as to the exclusion of 
slavery ; the only question is, as to how far it 1s 
proper to go in favoring the introduction of sla- 
very ; whether we shal! actually incorporate 11 
into the institutions of thes distant cag ee 

le, or shall so shape their organic laws as 
pe to encourage its introduction ; leaving the 
door open, and asserting the right, that it may in- 
sinuate and establish itself there. The differ- 
ence is between those who are for establishing by 
law the principle of slavery, who occupy the ex- 
treme ground, and the more moderate advocate- 
of the same object. The former, as I understand 
from the remarks of some of them, the gentleman 
from Alabama who sits nearest to me, [Mr. Bag- 
by,] and the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun,] maintain that, under 
the Constitution, slavery becomes the supreme law 
of all our territories—I state their position in m) 
own ianguage—and that it is not in the power oi 
Congress, nor in the power of the people inhabit- 
ing a Territory, to abolish slavery—that it is 
above the reach of both, resting on the solid 
foundations of the Constitution itself. Well, | 
profess to be asteadfust and firm supporter of every 
legitimate and constitutional principle, whether it 
operate in favor of my views and the interests of 
my constituents or not. If I could believe that 
the position which I have just stated was wel) 
sustained, however reluctantly I might come to 
such a conclusion, still my friend from Alabama 
would find me standing by him, in supporting 
even a proposition so hostile as I know that to be 
to the spirit of the age. But this proposition 
is one very easily understood. I do not propos 
to discuss it at length; but, as I understand it, it 
rests on the simple idea of the right of private 
property. Well, now, it is certainly one of the 
strangest propositions 1 ever heard, and if any- 
thing could add extravagance to a proposition in 
itself so extraordinary, it would bo. the fact, that 
it emanates from the Senators from Alabama and 
South Carolina, and others, whoare, par excellence, 
the advocates of State rights) What does this 
proposition mean? Why, nothing less than this: 
that the right of property depends upon the sanc- 
tion of the Federal Government! Where, I ask, 
are your “State rights,” if we have the power, 
the responsibility, of guarantying private property 
to the citizens of the various States? If we can 
protect it, we can invade it. We have the power, 
or we have not. It isidle to discuss a proposition 
which, upon the face of it, in my humble judg- 
ment, requires only to be stated to show the fal- 
lacy of it. Private property is that which the 
laws of the States constitute property, and we 
have nothing to do with it here. The rights oi 
property do not depend on the Cohstitution or 
laws of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Catuoun. I have great respect for the hon- 
orable Senator, and I depart from my usual rule 
in interrupting him. But we do not rest this 
question upon that foundation. I rest it upon the 
comity of the States of this Union. The Terri- 
tory of Oregon is the territory of the United 
States, and by the United States we mean the 
States in their Federal capacity as members of this 
Union. I rest it upon the additional fact, that 
the States, in their Federal capacity, are equal 
and coequal, and, being so, no discrimination can 
exist between those who hold and those who do 
not hold slaves. 

Mr. Nices. The explanation is such as I ex- 
pected, and it does not affect my statement of the 
question. The honorakie Senator rests his posi- 
tion on the arent of equal rights guarantied to 
citizens of all the States, which would be violated, 
as he alleges, if citizens from any of the States 
should be prohibited from entering any of the Ter- 
ritories, and enjoying the same rights of property 
there, which they enjoyed in the States from which 
they removed. Does this prove any inequality oi 
rights among the citizens of the different States? 
Will not their rights of property, and all other 
Tights, be the same in the territory? It is no in- 
equality, that all the rights of property which 
exist in the different States may not exist in the 
Territories. These are State rights; created by 
State laws; and held under State authority. 
They are not rights derived from the Federal 
Constitution, nor upheld by it. They may cease 
when a citizen removes from the jurisdiction of 

the State where they were enjoyed. The rights 
Pm ons and the rights of persons in their 
relations, do not depend on the Federal 
Constitution, but on the Constitution and laws of 
the States. For Congress to interfere with either, 
in a State, would be a most flagrant invasion ot 
State rights. Can this Government regulate the 
titles to lands, the descent of property, or the 
rights of master and servant ? We all know that 
these matters belong exclusively to the States. 
in regard to the Territories, although we 
have exclusive legislation, and may, if we please, 
regulate property there, still, even in that view 
of it, the yr a as I conceive, qin derive 
no support w er. I admit that we might 
legislate in regard to these Territories. ‘That we 
have not done. We have delegated that power. We 
have constituted local Governments based on or- 
ic laws. But, were we to legislate, could we 
introduce the laws of all the States there? Would 
it be ble for us, however inconsistent they 
might be with each other, to .establish the laws 
existing in all the States in relation to 
ina Territory? What is property in one State 
is not property in another. Every one must see 
the impossibility of such a system of legislation. 
ent of the honorable Senator, based on 
the equality of the States, thus falls to the 
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It is impossible that the citizens of every State 
should enjoy the same rights of property in a 
Territory, that they may have enjoyed in the 
States from which they removed, as the rights of 
property are different in the several States. Nor 
can this be said to occasi soounehy or in- 
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which the minority must submit. I have no doubt 
where the majority isin this case. A proposition, 
then, on this or any other, that 
we are required to introduce slavery into Oregon, 
is, to say the least of it, a very strange one. It 
makes this Federal Government the propagandist 
and supporter of slavery! Hitherto, 1 believe, 
the doctrine has a the South, and every- 
where else, that this Government should let sla- 
very alone, That we have recognised it in the 
States, and ought not to touch it. As long as my 
friends from the South occupied that ground, | 
always stood with them, and, so long as they stand 
there, I shall sustain them. We have been told 

and again that it was a State institution—a 
State interest ; that the Federal Constitution had 
recognised it as such—not as an institution ex- 
isting under our authority or sanction ; and that 
we had no right to interfere with it in any way. 
But the proposition now advanced goes much far- 
ther, and presents a new question. It donnects 
this Government with slavery—it makes slavery 
a Federal right—an institution not established by 
an act of Congress, indeed, but which is a part of 
the Constitution itself! 1 will presently notice 
the more qualified statement of the doctrine; but 
that is the proposition now presented, in its length 
and breadth. I ask, by what authority is slavery 
to be introduced into Oregon? By authority of 
the Territory? No. Evenin this qualified form 
of the proposition, it is by your authority—by 
the Federal authority—by the act or acquiescence 
of this Government? ‘To that I am not prepared 
to accede. I have always voted here in favor of 
maintaining the rights of the South, to the ut- 
most limit to which I believed the Constitution 
secured and guarantied them. I do not use the 
word “ compromise.” It has no application here. 
“Guaranty” is the proper term. All the States 
to the Confederacy have guarantied slavery. Our 
militia may be called out to protect it. All that 
[ am prepared to sustain. But, when I am called 
on to employ the authority of this Government 
for the purpose of introducing slavery into terri- 
tory now free, a new question is presented, and it 
is one to which, I believe, the people of this coun- 
try will give a decided negative. They will 
never sanction such an exercise of the Federal 
authority. Iam not here to excite irritation, or 
to use the language of menace; but, I ask, do 
gentlemen suppose that the free States will send 
representatives here to take an active agency in 
the introduction of slavery into free territory ? 
Do they think that the moral sentiment of the 
North will justify this ? 

The second proposition is not so extravagant as 
the former, and yet, I think, it amounts to pretty 
much the same thing. In the one case, we are 
called upon to incorporate the principle of sla- 
very; in the other, to permit it to be done—to 
leave it to introduce itself, if it can, either with or 
against the will of the people of the Territory. 
The right of the people to govern is a just and 
popular idea; but it applies only to independent, 
organized communities, possessed of sovereign 
power. It cannot possibly apply to the people ot 
this Territory, who do not possess one particle of 
sovereignty. Weare called upon to exercise sove- 
reign power over this Territory. If the sove- 
reignty is in the people of the Territory, then we 
cannot pass this bill. I am not prepared to leave 
to the people of a Territory the question of the 
establishment of slavery there. 1 do not think 
that that would be an honest and faithful dis- 
charge of ourduty. I know itis said the climate, 
and other geographical causes, will inhibit the es- 
tablishment of slavery thefe. But that is a cir- 
cumstance with which I have nothing to do. 1 
am not here as a legislator, to speculate about the 
probabilities of the introduction of this great 
evil, or of the necessity of asserting any of the 
great principles of freedom. Our ancestors did 
not act in that way, either in the establishment 
of their State or Federal Constitutions. The 
illustrious statesmen of old Virginia did not so 
act, when they proposed their ten amendments to 
the Federal Constitution. None of them, per- 
haps, were necessary; yet they deemed it wise 
and prudent to throw every safeguard around the 
rights of the States and the people, and her en- 
lightened statesnren were not prepared to ratify 
the Constitution, without the security which 
those amendments afforded. On the same con- 
sideration, we have those declarations of the 
great principles of liberty in our bills of rights 
in all the States. Why do you provide that 
there shall be no established religion? Why 
do you protect the sacred rights of con- 
science? Why do you provide that the habeas 
corpus shall not be abolished? Why do you 
establish the right of trial by jury? Sir, the 
question comes up before us, and we are bound to 
meet it. Without disrespect to any one, I must 
be permitted to express the regret with which I 
perceive a disposition, on both sides of the cham- 
ber, to evade and avoid the great question which 
now presents itself, and which, I must add, cannot 
be blinked. All the efforts to evade it must prove 
unavailing. The amendment of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Westcott] brings up the extreme 
principle contained in the bill of the last session, 
asserting the first proposition to which I have di- 
rected the attention of the Senate. We must 
meet that probability. Then thereis the proposi- 
tion of the Ordinance of 1787. Now, do honora- 
ble Senators suppose that, standing here as we 
do, the representatives of ten of the sovereign 
States of this Union, instructed to engraft the 
principle of freedom upon all the Territories of 
this Union, that when we have a bill before us by 
which the foundations of a new empire are to be 
laid, it is possible to evade and avoid this great 
question? I do not know what my honorable 
triends, the Senators from New York, -who sit 
here very much at their ease, may say on this 
subject ; but I believe they have been instructed 
twice over to assert this great principle of the 
Ordinance of 1787 in reference to any Territo- 
rial bill, The people of the “Empire State,” 
through their local Legislature, have, on two oc- 
casions, instructed their Senators here to declare 
their sentiments on this great subject. I believe 
I have myself received similar instructions. 
However, as regards myself, that circums‘ance 
exercises but a small influence upon my course. 
Independent of all instructions, I feel called upon 
in this instance to discharge a solemnduty. The 
question cannot be avoided. It is upon us. It 
must be met. 

I have said that I cannot accede to the proposi- 
tion, even in its qualified form. I cannot consent 
to the extension of slavery by quict acquiescence. 
I do not believe that that acquiescence would be 
consistent with what is due to ourselves or the 
country. Have we no opinion on this subject? 
Have we no judgment of our own, as to whether 
it will be better for that country, or for the Union, 
that one or other of these principles should be in- 
corporated into the institutions to be established 
there? If we have an opinion, why should it not 

be asserted? Ah! harmony—harmony may be 
endangered by the assertion of a great principle! 
And we have been told of a “platform” Let me 
remind gentlemen that there is but one platform 
on which we can stand, in to this or any 
other question—the platform of the Constitution. 
That is the standard by which all questions are 
to be decided. I would not go out of my way to 
bring up any disturbing questions; but when a 
| question ‘arises, whatever its character, 1 would 
meet it fearlessly, and look it boldly in the face, 
and give my vote according to my own judgment. 

The debate on the present question seems to me 
to have been all on one side. I think that the great 
principles of Liberty—of Equal Rights—of Hu- 
manity—ought to have at least more than one 
voice raised in this chamber in their vindication. 
These great principles are not without tongues 
among the People. On this subject the People 
are not asleep. In i, of the States have 
spoken audibly. But the misfortune is, that in 
their State latures their representatives 
speak one voice, whilst their representatives here, 
farther removed, and’surrounded by other influ- 
ences, often speak a very different voice. ~ How 
long this is to continue, is not for me to say. For 
my own part, I have no wish to avoid this ques- 
tion. [believe that a decision of it will tend to 
quiet the public mind. 

It is pereret to strike out the twelfth section 
of the bill before the S leaving the question 
of slavery to be decided a e people of the Ter- 
ritory. “This section is be 
cause it asserts the principle of freedom in this 
Government when it goes into operation; and it 
also does “hor sige the fact, that the people of 
Oregon are'a le. By adopting this sec- 
tion, we also declare we establish a Govern- 
ment for this people in conformity with their own 
wishes. But strike that section out, and where 
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which they have expressed in the most solemn 
form? ‘Will you force upon them an institution 
which they do not desire? I know it has been 
said, and it may be repeated, that this matter must 
be left finally to the people; and this is true, 
when they become a sove: State. But that is 
no reason why, in organizing a Territory, we 
should not engraft upon their institutions the 
true principles of freedom. We possess and ex- 
ercise the sovereigniy over them. We cannot 
delegate it entirely to them. Their condition is 
a fact which must regulate our action. They are 
a free people—I use the term in no offensive sense 
by implication, for we are all free—yet the law of 
slavery is no part of free institutions, They have 
not introduced and do not desire this law. Shall 
we, then, not assume this action of the people of 
that Territory as the basis on which, under our 
care and guardianship, the superstructure of the 
Government of that people is to be raised? Shall 
we now depart from a principle which has been 
pl a recognised by both parties to this ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Wesrcorr. I understand the Senator to 
say, that in the territory acquired by the treaty 
of Louisiana, Congress recognised the existence of 
slavery there. In two-thirds of that territory, by 
express action of Congress, slavery has been ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. Nixes. I said that in the organization of 
Territories, and in admission of States to this 
Union, we had always respected the condition of 
the people—that we had uniformly recognised and 
respected the existing state of things. 

Mr. Westcort. Slavery has been attempted to 
be excluded by the adoption of the Ordinance of 
1787 and the Missouri compromise, in at least two- 
thirds of the Louisiana purchase, and without a 
shadow of right. It existed in that territory un- 
der Spain. 

Mr. Nizes. The 12th section of this bill may 
not be worth much, but it is better than nothing. 
It asserts the principle of the Ordinance of 1787, 
with some qualification. ‘That principle hac been 
already recognised by the people of Oregon. The 
question is before us now. I, for one, wish to see 
it settled, so far as we have the power to settle it. 
If we setile it now, we get rid of it forever, so far 
as the action of this Government is concerned. 
If this section is expunged, the question is left 
open to be agitated in Oregon and in this country. 

It has been suggested that this question is a 
political one—that slavery has become an element 
of political power; that it enters into the action 
of the Federal system, not only as forming a basis 
of representation in one of the Houses of Congress, 
but much more extensively as a controlling influ. 
ence at all times in the administration of the 
General Government. Well, this isa difficulty 
which, like all other difficulties, must be met. It 
is a difficulty which did not exist, in my judgment, 
in the early stages of this Government ; and hence 
we find, that, instead of decreasing, a8 was no 
doubt anticipated, the excitement and interest on 
this subject have become greater. The question 
must be disposed of, however, according to the 
judgment of the majority, in which the minority 
must acquiesce. 

Not long since, the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Calhoun] went into a con- 
sideration of this subject, and spoke of aggression 
upon the South, and of the alarming increase of 
power in the free States, I made some remarks 
at the time in relation to that point, and may now 
repeat my-conviction, that the fact is entirely the 
other way. Do we not all know that our South- 
ern friends have for a long period enjoyed the 
highest offices of the Government; that the su- 
preme Executive has been monopolized almost ex- 
clusively by them since the existence of the Con- 
federacy ; that they have supplied almost exclu- 
sively the presiding officers in the other House, 
who appoints the committees and controls its ac- 
tion ; that they have usually had the central press 
here under their contro], which forms and directs 
public opinion ; and that thus, however strange it 
may seem, it is nevertheless true, that the element 
of slavery, whatever it may be locally, has exert- 
ed in the Federal Government a controlling influ- 
ence? It serves to unite and bind together all of 
the States where it prevails, giving them a con- 
centration and power which, when exerted, has 
never yet been successfully opposed. It renders 
all other questions subordinate to it; and, although 
political and other divisions may prevail, yet this 
principle is a bond of union which overrides and 
controls all others, and in no small degree con- 
solidates all the States subject to its influence, and 
enables them to move with united force and power, 
and, by taking advantage of the divisions which 
always prevail in the free States, they have been 
enabled to exercise an influence over the affairs 
of the Confederacy, greatly disproportioned to 
their numbers, if not dangerous to the interests of 
other sections of the Union. INor has its concert- 
ed and united action been confined to this subject 
alone. Often, when the North and the West have 
been divided on great political questions, the 
South has presented an unbroken front, which 
has been decisive of the issue. 

Mr. President, it is not difficult to perceive 
where the real question lies on the present occa- 
sion. It is a struggle for power! Every one 
must see, that so far as the right of carrying 
slaves into a remote Northern Territory is con- 
cerned, the present question has very little im- 
portance. No, sir; it is a struggle for power! 
Now, sir, I believe the South is already too strong. 
It exercises a preponderating influence in the 
affairs of this Government. 1 helieve that if this 
preponderance continue—if the North go on 
yielding as it has yielded to every pretension of 
the South, under this syren song of “ harmony !” 
“ harmony!” “concession !” “ concession !’—there 
will be danger to the Union. We all know what 
this cry for harmony and concession means—it is 
an appeal to the North to give way; and it has 
always been successful, and will be on the present 
occasion. The result is foreshadowed in the re- 
luctance manifested on both sides of the chamber 
to come forward and sustain the great principle 
of freedom. Yes, sir, the North will give way, if, 
on this occasion, it can be said to have made a 
stand. Noone can mistake the influences oper- 
ating on both sides of the hall—the great princi- 
ple of Freedom may be sacrificed to Political 
Power. I fear, sir, that if this course of action 
continues, the salutary balance 6f power in our 
system will be lost, and one portion of its ma- 
chinery will acquire an undue momentum, which 
may derange the whole. Then there will arise 
the danger of reaction. That is a danger always 
to be apprehended from a long-continued exercise 
of power in a particular direction, and an unwise 
subserviency and yielding to it on the part. of 
those against whom it is exercised. In these cases, 
@ point is at last reached when forbearance ceases 
to be tolerable, and reaction comes marked, per- 
haps, with more power than discretion. I desire 
to avert such a crisis. 1 wish to see restored to 
the free States that influence, that equality, that 
control in the affairs of the Government, which I 
think justly belongs to them, but which, in my 
judgment, they have not heretofore exercised. 

y, sir, is not the Slave Power seen and felt 
everywhere in the action of this Government—in 
all its departments? Who meets with most favor 
from it? Those who stand on the side of freedom, 
or those who advocate the opposite principle? 
Why, I believe it is very well known in this body, 
that there is a class of men in our land who are 
as much proscribed as if they were felons. 1 do 
not justify their course; but ‘ought any portion 
of our citizens to be proscribed for their opinions, 
however mistaken? They are called fanatics— 
Abolition fanatics! No one of them can receive 
office under this Government, any more than 
though he had been convicted of treason against 
it! have known cases in which the cry of 
“mad dog” bas led to the rejection of men in these 
halls who did not really belong to that proscribed 
class. Is it right that this principle should enter 
so deeply into the administration of this Govern- 
ment? fs it just, is it in accordance with those 
great principles of human liberty in which we 
are all accustomed to glory, that such a prejudice 
should be se to produce a perfect proscrip- 
tion of a elass of our fellow-citizens ? 

Mr. Westcorr. I feel bound to call the Senator 
to order. The point of order I make is, that it is 
never Mllowable to refer to the acts of the Senate 
in Executive session, until the injunction of se- 
crecy is taken off, which he does do, when he as- 
serts that nominees have been rejected on account 
of their anti-slavery opinions. [t is not on my 
own account { object to this. I do not hesitate to 
say that I have and shall continue to vote t 
any nominee who I believe is tainted with Aboli- 
tidhiem nism, to any office, as I would against any in- 
cendiary. With respect to the all 
by the Senator, Senators cannot 
selves without referring 
reference to them by the 


cases put 
efend them- 
the facts. Hence a 
. ‘ is out of order. 
Mr. Hate. The Senator from Florida must 
duce the words not in order to writing. __ +H 
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stitution, the tribunals of the country would not 
be bound to recognise slave property—yes, even 
the tribunals orhis own State? 

Mr. Nixes. That question has been settled long 
since, by the adjudication of the courte. 

Mr. Burier. I know it has, where a slave was. 
brought from a fereign country ; but I desire the 
Opinion of the Senator as to a suit—say an action 
of trover for a slave brought in his own State. If 
you was the judge, how would you decide it ? 

Mr. Nines. [ would not give much for your 
suit. [A laugh] I have not touched the subject of 
the rights of property in slaves in the States, but 
have confined my remarks to the immediate ques- 
tion before us—the power and duty of Congress 
in respect to slavery in Territories, where we 
have exclusive legislation ; and if slavery is car- 
ried there, it must be carried. by the authority or 
acquiescence of Congress. I have entered into 
this debate with reluctance, and have studiously 
avoided going beyond the limits the occasion 
called for. 

Mr. President, I have concluded what I have to 
say on this subject, and leave its decision with the 
Senate ; if not deeply affecting any immediate in- 
terests of the country, it is highly important to 
the character and honor of the Republic, and the 
cause of human rights. The debate on this sub- 
ject, which has been going on the last three days, 
has afforded me anything but agreeable reflections. 
Had any of the liberal and enlightened men of 
the Old World been here to have witnessed our 
proceedings, they would not, I fear, have been 
impressed with the most exalted idea of the esti- 
mation in which liberty and human rights are 
held in this free country. Could they have been 
otherwise than astonished, that, at a period like 
the present, when Liberty, awakened from its long 
sleep, is agitating all Europe, and rousing up the 
downtrodden people to the most heroic efforts for 
the vindication of their rights—that sucha ques- 
tion could be the subject of serious debate in the 
American Senate ? 

What ic this question? It is. not the question 
which has really been before the despotic Gov- 
ernments of Portugal and Prussia—it is not the 
question which formed the subject of the thoughts 
and efforts of that great philanthropist, Wilber- 
force, during a whole life—it is not the question 
which has recently commanded the attention of 
the Provisional Government of regenerated 
France, and which they have transferred to the 
National Assembly—no, sir—it is not the ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery, nor is it a question 
as to the restriction of slavery, nor a question as 
to the amelioration of the condition of those who 
are the subjects of slavery—no, sir—but it is a 
question as to the extension of the area of sla- 
very. This is the question upon which the Amer- 
ican Senate —in the middle of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury—before the eyes of the world—at a time 
when new ideas of liberty are springing up in 
Enrope—upon which the Senate of this Model 
Republic—holding ourselves up to the world as 
an example for all other nations—upon which the 
Senate of the United Sfates has been for three 
days engaged in grave debate—a question as to 
the form, and to what extent, and under what lo- 
cal provisions, slavery shall either be engrafted 
upon or permitted to introduce itself into a Ter- 
ritory where it does not exist—where the people 
have repudiated it—where, as far as we know 
their views, they have set their faces against it. 

Mr. President, it is desirable that this bill should 
pass; we have too long neglected to extend our 
jurisdiction over the people of Oregon, and afford 
them our protection. 1 feel anxious to vote for 
the bill; but if the twelfth section is stricken out, 
I shall be compelled to vote against it. But, with 
that section, it is not what it ought to be. It ought 
to contain, without qualification or restriction, the 
principle of the Ordinance of 1787. I hope to have 
an opportunity to give my vote for such an 
amendment. Can we not, in the assertion of hu- 
man rights, come up to the line where our ances- 
tors stood sixty years ago? Can we not assert 
those principles of freedom which they then pro- 
claimed, and which have from that day to the 
present time, when occasion called for it, been re- 
peatedly reaffirmed. And are we now, in this age 
of progress, to be gravely deliberating whether 
we shall not repudiate the principle altogether? 
We are not proposing to introduce any new prin- 
ciple—not endeavoring to make any advance. I 
am considered rather behind the age. I do not 
profess to belong to the party of Progress, and 
God forbid that I.should belong to that progres- 
sive party which advances backwards in the cause 
of civil liberty—which, instead of advancing and 
adopting a more liberal and comprehensive and 
enlightened policy, proposes to fall back upon an- 
tiquated ideas, and to extend and perpetuate an 
institution originating in a barbarous age, and 
equally in conflict with every sound idea of en- 
lightened government us it is with every true 
feeling of humanity. 
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LIBERTY HYMN. , 


BY REV. J. G, FORMAN, 








Tune—* The Morning Light is Breaking.” 


Joy to all lands possessing 
Light from the Source above, 
That share the gracious blessing 
Of Gospel truth and love. 

Joy that the world is waking 
From its lethargic sleep, 

And signs of good are breaking 
Across the mighty deep. 


The rule of iron ages, 

Of carnal power and might, 
Of Kings and worldly sages, 
Is yielding to the Ricur. 
Far o’er the bounding ocean, 

Across the briny sea, 
We hear the glad commotion 
Of Trurs and Liserry. 


While the good news doth cheer us, 
O, let us not forget 
The sighirig millions near us, 
In cruel bondage yet. 
The power of Truth awaking 
Hearts that are true and brave, 
Shall yet succeed in breaking 
The fetters of the slave. 


On blood-stained fields of battle, 
And on the surging main, 
Where, like dumb, driven cattle, 
The sons of men are slain, 
The trumpet of salvation 
Shall sound a sweet release, 
And every Christian nation 
Shall bless the Prince or Peace. 


While every heart rejoices, 
The grateful song we'll raise, 
And glad and cheerful voices 
Shall hymn our Maker’s praise. 
The prayer of Faith, ascending, 
Shall fill our hearts with love, 
And mercies, richly blending, 
Flow from the Fount above. 
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GROUNDS OF POLITICAL PROPHECY. 
It is said to have been the answer of our pres- 


ent Secretary of State to some one that asked 
him, in pi of the great parties he 


thought would in the end get the ascendency in 
this land, that it would be that y or body of 
men which could endure the longest; and as he 


looked over the land, that body seemed to him to 
be the Christians of the land, because of the fixed- 
ness and enduring nature of their principles. His 

ty is to be commended, and Christians may 
thank him for that answer, which they have only 
to do thefr duty at the polls and in politics gen- 
erally, as well as at the Throne of Grace, in order 
to see realized. . 

It is vain to say, as some politicians do, in refer- 
ence to a religious-political party, that it is im- 
possible for a party to succeed with practical 
Americans, whose principles are declarations of 
inalienable and abstract moral rights and duties, 
For that very reason, we say that the abstract- 
right and religious party is sure to succeed in the 
end, because its principles are absolute truths, 
such as demand the mind’s assent, and take.a deep 
hold of it, not to be shaken off so long as the hu- 
man being shall remain capable of agitating* the 
right and the wrong of moral qu nd 
ties. And we appeal to history in confirmation 


thinking,” says Coleridge, in the § 
Manual, and it is a fact that none but the 
in history will deny, that in 
tumult and innovation, the 
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public, and you will find in them one continued 
comment on the aphorism of Lord Chancellor Ba- 
con, (a man assuredly sufficiently acquainted with 
the extent of secret and personal influence.) that 
the knowledge of the speculative principles of 
men in general between the age of twenty and 
thirty, is the one great source of political proph- 
ecy. And Sir Philip Sydney ome the adop- 
tion of one set of principles, in the Netherlands, 
as a proof of the divine agency and the fountain 
of all the events and successes of that revolution. 
* * * In the genuine enthusiasm of morals, 
religion, and patriotism, the enlargement and ele- 
vation of the soul above its mere self attest the 
presence and accompany the intuition of ultimate 
Principles alone. These alone can interest the 
undegraded human spirit deeply and enduringly, 
because these alone belong to its essence, and will 
remain with it permanently. Every principle is 
actualized by an idea; and every idea is living, 

roductive, partaketh of infinity, and (as Bacon 
hath sublimely observed) containeth an endless 
power of semination. The great Principles of re- 
ligion, the sublime Ideas spoken out everywhere 
in the Old and New Testament, resemble the fix- 
ed stars, which appear of the same size to the na- 
ked as to the armed eye; the magnitude of which 
the telescope may rather seem to diminish than 
to increase, At the annunciation of principles, of 
ideas, the soul of man awakes, and starts up, as an 
exile in a far distant land at the unexpected 
sounds of his native language, when, after long 
years of absence, and almost of oblivion, he is 
suddenly addressed in his own mother tongue. 
He weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker as 
his brother.” 

Now, if we couple with these remarks an exam- 
ination of the standard Anti-Slavery authors in 
this country, and if a knowledge of the specula- 
tive opinions of young men be a just source of po- 
litical prophecy, then is it necessary to be a proph- 
et, or the son of a prophet, in order to predict 
that it is the great Principles, the self-prov- 
ing Ideas of the Abstract-Right and Liberty 
Party, modified and moulded by the times, which 
will in the end obtain political ascendency, at 
least in the Northern and Western portions of 
these United States? 

The pregnant seeds of truth and noble senti- 
ment, which Christian Abolitionists have broad- 
cast over the land, are everywhere springing up. 
They contain an endless power of semination. 
Here and there they rise armed men to fight the 
battles of Liberty. Nor need we fear with whom 
will be the victory, nor impatient for the result, 
certain that time will duly bring it forth, We 
do well to bear in mind those motto words of the 
poet— 

Be patient—oh, be patient! the germs of mighty thought 
Must have their silent undergroth, and in the earth be 
wroaght. 

As the French Abbé said to the Minister of 
State, in regard to an important concession, Nous 
pouvons aitendre — we can Wait— so we can wait. 
Men that are sure of victory can always afford _to 
wait. The Christian can wait for the evangeli- 
zation of the world, for he knows that blessed 
consummation is sure in the end, and in God’s 
good time, whatever of disaster and delay inter- 
vene. So can we wait for the deliverance of the 
enslaved and the triumph of truth and humanity, 
because we are sure it is at hand. “The vision is 
yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall 
speak, and not lie: though it tarry, wait for it; 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.” 

|= Ay ee of 
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ALBION’S SHORE. 


On the “greenest spot of memory” stay, 
Ye scenes where my youth was spent! 
Where my simple childhood passed away, 
Beside the winding Trent. 

Those fields, and meads, and gardens gay, 
With all their flowery store, 

Pll not forget, though far away 
From Albion’s lovely shore! 


Where the cuckoo’s song from every tree 
So merrily wakes the vale— 
And nightly pours her melody, 
The tuneful nightingale ; 
Where hawthorn hedges grace the fields, 
“ With flowers bespangled o’er— 
And many a beauty Nature yields 
On Albion’s lovely shore! 


But far that land is, o’er the deep— 
And o’er that foaming sea, 

No kindred’s left for whom to weep, 
No friends to weep for me. 

Then why consume with vain regret, 
And pine forevermore? 

Yet not for worlds would I forget | 
Dear Albion’s lovely shore! 


Columbia’s fields and woods are fair, 
Columbia’s friends are mine, 
And tenderest ties surround me here; 
Then why should I repine? 
And in my dreams I gather flowers, 
And pathways tread once more, 
So dear to me in youthful hours, 
On Albion’s lovely shore! 
A.B. 
Washington City, June 8, 1848. 





Mr. Hatz’s Position, — But few men stand 
more proudly before the country than‘Hon. John 
P. Hale, of New Hampshire. Nobly has he sus- 
tained himself in every effort he has made in the 
Senate chamber. Bold and decided, yet cool and 
perfectly self-possessed, he has spoken the truth 
as a freeman should. He has said no foolish thing, 
has been guilty of no unwise and injudicious act. 
He has disappointed, most happily, many of his 
confident supporters. His course has been more 
dignified and manly than many dared to hope. On 
the War question, Slavery, the French Revolu- 
tion, and whatever has called out the strength of 
the man, he has honored himself, his native State, 
and his country. No friend of his, be he personal 
or political, has had occasion to apologize for his 
action.— Manchester American. 








FARM FOR SALE, 


Foe SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 
excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
Tt has a large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 





and beautiful country seat. JONAS D, CATTELL, 
Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio. 
MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’ 
BOYS, AMH } 


ERST, MASS. 
REV. J. A. NASH, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 
Ts summer session of this school will commence on 
Wednesday, May 3d, and continue to October Ist, 1848, 
five months. Pupils are received from eight to sixteen years 
of age. The number is limited to twenty-five. 

Terms.—For tuition, board, baa mending, fuel, and 
lights, $80 per half year, in advance. Catalogues and circu 
lars, containing together with a list of the pupils and their 
residences, a statement of the character, plan, and object of 
the school, may be obtained by addressing the Principal at 
Amherst. April 20.—7t 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 


i eset new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patiente. 
It is sit at the head of Skaneateles ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The s are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
OQ. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health ‘at_the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; an i all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson; and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly bevefited ander the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Unr sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply witb- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is eq: suc- 
cessful with summer treatment, an many cases ly 
superior as a meavs of cure; and an carly aj plication will 
secure the best Sopectupition for location as regards rooms. 
TrRms.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
baie eon ies # bei rcoms singly, “~* ve fire 
n them, pay per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duiaee 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, comforta- 
old linen for ¥ 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 
JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES, 


LETTER to the t Rey. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 

A the Protestant Eta Church inthe State of ‘North 
: occasioned by hi 
readers of 
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The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two stories 
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arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all th 
necessary baths fur undergoing a successful treatment. 


-— country. 
r. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish 


joined by 


no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable and agree 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. 


paid weekly. Ve 


their own nurses ; can be had for them in the Estab 


the following articles—two linen or cotton steets—two wool 
len blankets—six coarse towela—either three comfortables 


sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrumeut. 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cu « 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels 
Liver, Sple n, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Rheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago ; Gonor- 
rhoea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervous 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache: 
Palpitation of the Heart ; H) pochondriasis; Dropsy; Jaun 
dice ; Habitual Costiveness; Delirium Tremens; Spasms ot 
the Stomach and Bowels ; Spinal Afiections ; Chronic Dys. 
entery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &e 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri, or bearing down of the 
ba i —, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 

eb. 3.—6m 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
O¢g~ The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectur 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers v) 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much i: 
their generation must take a large view of what is passin; 
around them—they must look over the whole of the age the) 


live in. 
% PROSPECTUS. 

OF This work is conducted in the spirit. of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably receive: 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness t 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greate: 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solic 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and politica 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants cf the American reade: 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu gh, Quur 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticism: 
on Poetry, his keen politica, Commentaries, highly wrough 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Commo 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner 
the judici Ath , the busy and industrious Literar: 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of th- 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dubli 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’ s 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chamber s’s admi 
rable Journal, We do not consider it beneath our dignit, 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we thin) 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. W. 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British co) 
onies. 
The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, int: 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connection: 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of th: 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes ever} 
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Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish 
ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abuudant, and the exertion of reaching the summits 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most pictur 


ment, has had several years‘ ex; eri nce in this popular mod¢ 
of practice, an, early in the ensuing summer, expects to be 
rr. Mason, Fellow of the Royal Coliege of Sur 
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"Phe Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, tot 
feeble patients are required to bring 
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iy FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
GOODS. — GENERAL ic TIN 
IN probs. test en ERAL REDUCTION 1 
Fine 4-4 Prints, various styles. 
New styles of Prints of medium quality, usual width 
“ine and wide Paper Muslins; also, colored Cambrics 
Curtain Calico, superior fine Chintz Umbrellas, Oi! Cloths 
Satinets, good and cheap ; also on hand, mostly at reduced 
prices, Ginghams, varions qualities and atyles. ‘ 
Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Muslins 
Striped Cambries, fine 6-4 Plaid Muslin. 
‘ Mas in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool. 
Linens, warrauted free frora cotton. i . 
ake eee, and price low; Canton F lannels, white 
Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 
Aprou and furniture Cheek, Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
Cotton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Drilling, &¢ 
; hong and Half Hose, fine and heavy. ka 
Ps a Cotton, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 
Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 
ALSO 
Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugar. 
Brown Sugar, good quality, of various grades. 
The whole stock exclus'vely Fraz Labor Goons, to which 
the subseriber would invite the attention of Country Mer 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally , 
Much pains are taken by the menagers of the Free Pro. 
duce Association to assist the subscriber to enlarge the as- 
sortment from time to time. 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets 
Philadelphia. 
LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always he 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared exprersly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indi 8 
and Canalas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manvfacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0 


3d mo. 23,—3m 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
¥PE FOUN DRY.—The subscribers have taken the ‘l'y pe 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 

Charles Whiting. t and Ann streets, New York. 
Théodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 


fHE CHEAPEST ANTL-SLAVERY TRACT VET 
‘ PUBLISHED. 
HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati 
June lith and 12th, 1845, to the People of the United States 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests oi 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 
Jollar per hundred ! 
Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed ; the order shovld 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 
March 30. 61 John street. New York 


GODEYS 


ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the ..ew York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
explained, &c. 

rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 

A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request 
Address L. A. GODEY 

‘ No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol 

erating Slaveholding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen 

of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
blished by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci 

















intelligent American to be informed of the dition an 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because o 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh arapid process of change 
to some new state of things, which the merely politica 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveties, the progress of Colonization 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages an: 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint ow 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to a! 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progres: 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers,and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still » 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to thei 
wives and children. We believe that we can thns do somt 
good in our day and generation; and hope to make the wor! 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is no: 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in tast 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by farnishin; 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental an 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from th. 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and b: 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work whic 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire t 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Livine Aegis published every Saturday, by E. Litte) 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, or six dollars a year 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfull) 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should b 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fo) 
lows : 

Four copies for - $20 
Nine copies for . . ° : - 4 
Twelve copies for - eves ©) et.) erie 

Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are fur sale at thirt) 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound 
or a dollar and a half in numbers, 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; an 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to cow 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus great! 
enhance their value. 


AGENCIES.« 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts 01 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed t- 
gentlemen who wiil interest themselves in the business. Av: 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent wh: 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists o 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a hal 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within th 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legall, 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a hal: 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 
A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in num 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and publishe 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey 
ing intelligeuce of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 
For such as prefer it im that ferm, the Living Age is pu: 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in compariao: 
with other works, containing in each part double the matte 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Montb- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are publisheo 
quarterly, each vdlume containing as much matter as a Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 
Os Published at six dollars a year, by 

EK. LITTELL’& CO., Roston 





OFFICE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND 
COUNSELLERS FOR PATENTEES: 
Fo imparting information on the subject of Inventions. 
and on the application of Chemical and Mechanical Sci- 
ence to the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mines, and 
for procuring and defending Patents, either in the United 
States or in foreign countries. 
Professor WALTER kK. JOHNSON, late of Philadelphia 
and Z. C. ROBBINS, of Washington City, (aided by HAZ- 
ARD KNOWLES, Eaq., late Machinist of the United States 
Patent Office,) have associated themselves her for the 
prosecution of the above branches of professional business. 
either in their office, at the Patent Office, or before the courts ; 
and will devote their undivided attention to forwarding the 
interests of Inventors or others who may consult them o1 
place business in their hands. 
Mr. Kuowles has for the past twelve years held the post o! 
Machinist in the United States Patent Office, and “— 
that situation to take part in the present undertaking. Hir 
talents and péculiar fitness for the important office so long 
filled by him, have been fully recognised by Inventor: 
wherever the office is itself known. 
The office of Messrs. J. & R.is on F street, opposite th 
Patent Oifice, Washington, 1). C., where communications 
post paid, will be promptly attended to; examinations made, 








ngs, 
models 
tions had, must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars. 


In the duties of their office which pertain to the Patent 
Laws; Messrs. J. & R. will be assisted by a legal gentlema 


drawings, specifications, and all requisite papers prepared— 
and P i when desired—on r le terms. 
Letters of inquiry, expected to be d after i 











of the nal character, and fully conversant 
with Meckpeios tak wthar scientific subjects. n® 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1848. . 
MEDICAL. 

R. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Freaiices 
of Electro- Mc ism, may be found at his office, 
West Pratt stent, timore, until 9 4. M.,and between 12 

and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally . 
April 22. 
fart connected with th: 
AGENCY.—All_matters 
P. TENT Dre 7 Specifications, &ec., accurately 


and promptly prepared 020° PEUGH, Washington, D.C. 
SS aOR es ; 


Aug. 26. 
BooTs AND SHOES, ‘ : 
D MASON, Fashionable Boot and Shoe Make 
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NGING, ETC. 
te} ( ragged ca be Pn “he old stat, No. 





ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price—- 
$2.50 a hundred ; single copy, 3 cents. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
April 20. 61 John street, New York. 
GUNS AND PISTOLS, 
A LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 
market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated six-siotters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Muker 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pvatt. 





FANOY PAINTING, ETC, 
INDOW SHADES.—Groresz Fayavux has removed 
hia Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
o‘her Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Earope. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $26 
per pair. April 22 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

Y the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Let- 

ters respecting a book “ Dropped from the Catalogue” of 
the American Sunday School Union, in compliance with the 
Dictation of the Slave Power—a neat pamphlet of 36 pages, 
and for sale at the Depository, New Yerk, at $3 per 100. 
Also, a few e»pies of “ Jacob and his Sons,” tbe book referred 
to above. Price 25 cents. WM. HARNED, Agent, 
May 18. 61 Jobn street 





REMOVAL, 

_ Depository, Reading Room, and Office of the Ameri 

can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have been re 

moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 61 John street, near Wil 
liam street, New York. 

Having secured this central and eligible location, the Ex 
ecutive Committee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
cause, Visiting New York, will make it a point to call and 
obtain a supply of the Society’s publications, and other works 
on the subject of slavery, of which it is intended that a tull 
supply shall be kept constantly on hand. Orders from the 
country, enclosing the cash, and directing by what mode otf 
conveyance the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 
tention. 

Files of all the Anti-Slavery papers published in the Unit 
ed States are carefully preserved, and are accessible to all 
visiters, free of charge. A large number of Religious and 
Literary newspapers are also received and filed. 

The office of the American Missionary Association has 
alsv been removed to the same building. Communications 
and packages for either Society should be directed as above 

WILLIAM HARNED, 
May 4. Publishing and Office Agent 
o<> Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
Case DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
/ Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
nea court—frst Monday in February, May, and Uc- 
tober. 





Circuit court—second Monday in June and November 
O&3~ Demands for suit should be on band twenty days t 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 
LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors st 





Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISKAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 28.—tf JOHN W. NORTH 





LARD FOR OIL. 
Le WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop fed 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnnt, Cincinnati, 0 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 

W ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren- 

court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House 

Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, puns 

tually attended to. an. 28. 


ATLANTIC HOUSE. 
NIEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachu 
setts. May 4. 


Jan. 20. 











CHAIRS, 
= Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Ware Rooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chaits, comprising emai maple, walnut, and 
a variety of imitation wood colors. hey would request per- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
thecity. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c.; all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms 

Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT 

MEDICAL, 

D*; H. STARR’S Office, Liberty street, second door north 


of Fayette atreat. west side, Baltimore April 29 











TEMPERANCE HOUSE. 


Bg hone HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 


roadway, New York; by 
a si 1. LELAND MOORE 


TEMPERANCE, 

EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, norti 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Ruilroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the timea. April 29.—tf 
bn die na aa 


THE TEETH, 

ENTISTRY.—Dr. Leach, Surgeon and Mechanical Den- 
D tist, North Charles street, opposite St. Paul’s church, 
Baltimore, attends to all Dental operations in the best man- 
ner, and at very reasonable prices. Having facilities not poe 
sessed by any other person in his profession, he is enabled to 
insert the best Porcelain Teeth at about one-half the usual 
prices, and in a style which, for appearance, adaptation, oT 
darability cannot be surp»ssed. Decayed Teeth stopped by 
filling. aud every plug warranted permanent. The Letheon 
administered in Surgical operations, when desired. Extract: 
ing Teeth under its influence, 50 cents; or without this, 9 


N. B.—Persons who have lost all their upper teeth may 
have'a set of from six to eight made by Dr. L. so as to be 
worn on the bare gum, without clasps or springs, and war 
ranted to answer the desired purpose. Dec. 2. 
CLOTHING. , 
}OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette s!. 
Sirst door east of Howard pooh Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand a 4 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, whic 
he will make up to order in a superior manuer, and on the 


most reasonable terms. and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefe 
work done at 








r finding theirown cloth. A 


to give satisfac 
this establishment warranted SS teo—iy. 





POTTER’S WARE, 


E'S Earthenware Pottery, corner of 
ji fee tame PERIN. Fg noes Fs y atesaid 


diver eam crt ofthe sity, free of eartage. April 29. 
TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 


EAPSIDE.—J. D. Arsstrone & THoRNTON 

Nongaoe and Cigar Warehouse. By and 

small . Cigars n packages 5 . 
mprh 29 tt : 
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